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VICTIMS OF VANITY. 


By C, W. GEDNEY. 


T is somewhat remarkable that the most 
civilised nations should be those 
whose womenfolk delight to deck them- 
selves with the plumes of birds. There can 
be no doubt that this is the survival of a 
fashion which dates back to the days of our 
barbaric state, and it tends to confirm the 
popular theory that women are strongly 
conservative. Several years ago an 
association of earnest and good ladies was 
formed in London for the protection of 
birds. These bird-lovers—with Sir John 
Lubbock as their President—have waged 
war against the wearing of birds or 
feathers for personal adornment. A very 
large section of the English Press sup- 
ported this movement. But public opinion 
is one thing and fashion is another, and 
when feathers and birds are the “‘ correct 
thing,” our womenfolk will wear them in 
spite of all the newspapers in the country. 
Thus we find that the importation of rare 
skins and plumage, for millinery purposes, 
is greater than ever at the present time. 
For several seasons past there has been a 
run on the nuptial plumes of the scarce 
herons and cranes, and the other birds 
have, as a consequence, been in less 
demand. But the vagaries of fashion are 
so great that the garden-hats of to-day 
may presently give place to something 
much smaller and quite different in style. 
The unwritten laws of fashion are inex- 
orable, and however courageous a woman 
may be in other matters, there are very 
few of the sex who would wear an 
unfashionable head-dress and run the risk 
of being called “dowdy.” The ladies of 
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Switzerland have formed a very strong 
league, in which some thousands of them 
have signed a pledge not to wear any 
bird or feather (except ostrich plumes) 
for a period of ten years. 

Paris is credited with the responsibility 
for the present fashion.in hats and bonnets, 
and the prodigal display of birds and their 
plumage by way of adornment. If such 
be really the case, it is curious that our 
anti-plume wearers have not attacked the 
French ladies of the Gay City, and induced 
them to follow the example of their Swiss 
neighbours. As a matter of fact, some 
such efforts are being made, or were pro- 
posed to be made, at the last annual 
meeting of the English Society for the 
Protection of Birds. Meanwhile the trade 
in skins and feathers goes on apace, and 
our well-dressed womenfolk carry their 
borrowed plumes with the consciousness 
that these adornments are both costly and 
chic. Writers and speakers who argue 
against the cruelty and waste of rare bird- 
life which such fashion entails, are usually 
accused of doing injury to the cause 
they advocate by excessive zeal. I 
hope to escape such adverse criticism 
by appealing to facts and figures rather 
than to sentiment, and I have been 
careful rather to under than over-state 
the case. 

Amongst many other attempts made to 
educate public opinion against the killing 
of birds for their plumage, the American 
“ notion” of a “ bird-day” appears likely 
to bear good results in the future. If you 
want to convert a woman, you must catch 
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her young; and our cousins across the 
water have decided to start on the school- 
children. The study of ornithology and 
the protection of birds has been added 
to the curriculum of nearly all the schools 
in the States. The natural savagery of 
the boy, however, is a factor to be 
taken into account in this connection. 
He may not have the slightest idea that he 
is guilty of wanton destruction; but it 
comes naturally to him to rob nests alike 
of their eggs and callow young, regardless 
of their rarity. But we must hope for 
some changes of fashion, some develop- 
ments of public opinion, and the passing 
of legal enactments, if those who are to 
succeed us are to see living specimens of 
brilliant-plumaged birds. At the present 
rate of destruction, the end is not far off; 
and future generations will assuredly 
anathematise us for impoverishing the 
earth of its most beautiful birds. 


EGRETS AND OSPREY PLUMES. 
Much has been written and spoken, both 
from Press and pulpit, about the killing 


of these birds when actually feeding their 
young, for the sake of those nuptial plumes 
which are erroneously called ‘ ospreys” 
in the trade. An osprey is a fish-hawk, 
which produces no feathers for millinery 
purposes. The birds which supply those 
costly plumes which are now so fashion- 
able are egrets, which belong to the 
heron or crane family. There are several 
members of these waders, although it is 
chiefly from the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres that we derive our supply 
of egret feathers. Tropical America 
furnishes the bulk of the white plumes, 
which are the most valuable, while 
China, Rangoon, and _ other Eastern 
countries contribute their shares, especially 
of the coloured varieties. West Africa 
produces some beautiful slaty egrets 
(Aodea gularis), whose plumes are almost 
as valuable as the white ones. These 
birds are all fish-eaters, who build rough 
platform-nests of sticks on branches which 
overhang water. They congregate in big 
colonies at such times, and lose much of 
their shyness, so that the hunters can 
make a clean sweep of the whole settlement 
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by shooting the parent birds on their 
nests. At other times these birds are so 
exceptionally shy and wary that it is 
difficult to get a shot at one. Their plumes 
get soiled and frayed in the process of 
feeding and rearing their young, and 
such feathers are of small value in the 
trade compared with those obtained in the 
earlier stages of nesting. The hunters 
only pull out the plumes, and leave the 
dead birds on the ground. 

Until quite recently—less than a year 
ago—the officers of our Royal Horse 
Artillery, Hussars, King’s Royal Rifles, 
and the Rifle Brigade wore aigrettes of 
these rare feathers in their head - gear. 
Thanks to the efforts of Sir John Lubbock 
in the House of Commons, the War 
Office has abolished the use of these 
plumes in the Army. 

According to Mr. Witmere Stone, 
Chairman of the American Ornithological 
Society, the dry season of 1898 enabled 
the egret-killers to penetrate the swampy 
Everglades, and thus collect an excep- 
tionally heavy crop of feathers. 

It is impossible to obtain complete 
figures as to the trade done in egret 
plumes in London alone, but we can 
measure its extent approximately by the 
City auction sales. These by no means 
represent the total consignments, because 
only the large importers send their feathers 
to the hammer. The small dealers dis- 
pose of their goods direct to middlemen 
and milliners. For the purposes of this 
article, I omit altogether those who form 
the outer fringe of the trade, and deal 
only with the four large importers whose 
goods were sold at the London Com- 
mercial Sale-Rooms last year. The names 
of these four firms of importers are: Messrs. 
Lewis and Peat, Messrs. Hale and Son, 
Messrs. S. Figgis and Co., and Messrs. 
Eastwood and Holt. ‘These four firms 
alone sent, between Feb. 15, 1897, and 
Dec. 13, 1898, the following bird-skins to 
auction in our City sale-rooms : birds-of- 
paradise, 34,960; packages of osprey 
plumes, 2209; and cases of various bird- 
skins, 2140. Osprey plumes are sold by the 
ounce, and the “packages” vary in size 
considerably, but taking the smallest as a 
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basis of calculation, there were 50,000 
ounces of white egret feathers sold by 
auction in London last year. These 


plumes are exceedingly light in weight, 
and it requires the nuptial feathers of six 
egrets to make up an ounce of “ shorts,” 
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adult egrets, to say nothing of their 
nestlings. It is well within the mark to 
quadruple these figures in order to arrive 
at the total annual destruction of these 
birds for dress ornamentation. American 
women are as keen on osprey plumes as 


THE LITTLE EGRET. 


4s the best plumes are termed in the trade. 
Chey have varied in prices, according to 
the supply, from £10 to 70s. per ounce. 
Taking 50,000 ounces as the total weight 
(which it was not) of the egret feathers 
sold in London last year, and allowing 
six parent birds for each ounce of plume, 
this represents the slaughter of 300,000 


their European sisters. The various States 
have prohibited the killing of egrets, but 
the law is an utter farce, as there is no one 
to enforce it, and the possession of such 
feathers is no offence. 

As may be imagined, there are tricks in 
the trade of making up feathers into orna- 
ments, as in every other money-making 
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industry. By a little skill and ingenuity a 
single long plume can be made to do duty 
for two ‘* shorts,” which are the most 
valuable. This is ‘“‘ good business” with 
feathers which may have cost between £5 
and £10 an ounce. The plume is cut in 
half, and manipulated in such a manner as 
to conceal the operation. All attempts to 
manufacture artificial ‘‘ospreys” have 
failed—more’s the pity. Some fashion- 
able milliners, however, have had to allay 
the misgivings of customers by assuring 
them that their plumes were artificial. But 
these are only fictions, used in defence 
of trade interests against those people who 
make an outcry about the cruelty of the 
egret feather trade. 


CROWNED PIGEONS. 

From Australia and. New Guinea we 
obtain these, the largest of the pigeon 
tribe, and their crowns are utilised, in the 
same manner as egret plumes, for the 
adornment of women’s head-dress. In 
size, these graceful birds are equal to 
a domestic fowl, and their towering 
crests make them appear even larger. To 
kill such scarce and beautiful birds for the 
sake of a few feathers from its crown can 
only be described as wanton slaughter. 
Fortunately, they can be bred in confine- 
ment, even in this country, under favour- 
able conditions, and I am told that the 
plucking of crest feathers from the living 
specimens isaregularindustry. The delicate 
French-grey tint of these plumes is a very 
fashionable colour, and they do not lose 
their pristine beauty so quickly as the pure 
white osprey plumes obtained from the 
egret. I don’t think there is any risk 
of the crowned pigeon being actually 
exterminated. 

The head, with short piece of neck, is 
the only portion of this king of the pigeon 
family which possesses any market value 
for dress purposes. From what I gathered 
among dealers, the supply of these bird- 
skins had dwindled down to very small 
numbers in the London market. There 
were not more than 500 altogether came 
under the hammer last year in our city, 
and the price realised did not exceed §s. 
per head. 
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SOME AMERICAN TRIBUTES TO THE 
GODDESS OF FASHION. 
The scarlet tanegar (Phyranga rubea) is 
an American songster which is in great 
request among the skin-collectors who 
supply the market with birds for hats. 
The tanegar is very showy, his brilliant 
red breast and body being well set off 
by dense glossy black wings and tail. 
Measuring only some _ seven _ inches 
long, this bird is in great demand, and 
some twenty years ago I used to see 
many cases containing one thousand skins 
each in-the hands of East-End dealers. 
But such consignments are no longer 
made, and the spring migrations into the 
Northern States are now as limited as are 
the nightingales in our own country. The 
female tanegar is quite unlike her re- 
splendent mate, her body-colour being an 
olive-green, merging to yellow on the 
abdomen, while the wings and tail are 
rusty brown, tinged with green. Like 
most of the very brilliantly plumaged 
foreign birds, the tanegar moults twice a 


year, assuming a rusty, shabby coat in 
winter, and donning his showy wedding 


garments with the return of spring. It is 
surprising that our American cousins have 
not adopted some repressive legislation to 
save these pretty songsters from destruc- 
tion, especially as America is not particu- 
larly rich in song-birds. Not that I would 
say for one moment that, in point of 
numbers, we can compare with America 
for birds that warble rather than sing. 
Another of the American songsters 
whose handsome plumage is fast leading 
to the destruction of his race is the 
Virginian nightingale, or crimson cardinal 
(Fringilla cardinalis). In addition to the 
wholesale slaughter which goes on to 
supply the demand for decorative pur- 
poses, many thousands of these cardinals 
are annually imported into Europe as 
cage pets. In size they are equal to 
a thrush, being eight inches long, 
and the cock is a_ vivid crimson 
throughout, save his face, which is 
covered, as by a black mask. He hasa crest 
of red feathers, which he can erect or 
depress at pleasure, which makes him a very 
strikingly handsome bird. Both male and 
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female sing the true nightingale 
the “jug-jug” and water-bubble notes 
being very strong, though lacking the 
sweetness of our English spring prima 
donna of the bird world. These birds are 
caught in the snow, with nets, the same as 
larks are netted in this country; and it is 
a pitiful waste of bird-life to slaughter 
these songsters by the thousand for the 
gratification of a craze in dress. There 


song, 
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for dress ornamentation, the indigo bird, 
the bobolink, purple finch, and painted 
nonpareil. Apart from mere-song and 


Tue Common Crownep Piceon (East Inpres). 


THE VICTORIA CROWNED PIGEON (NEW GUINEA). 


are several kindred varieties of the Vir- 
ginian nightingale being decimated in the 
same manner—namely, the various gros- 
beaks and the grey cardinals, with crimson 
heads and crests, which form a striking 
contrast to their sober body-colour. Nor 
must I omit from the American songsters 
that are being killed off the face of the earth 


sentiment, the orioles perform a very 
useful part in the economy of nature, for 
they are snake-killers, and, by ridding the 
country of tree-climbing, poisonous snakes, 


these birds are doing service toman. The 
Baltimore oriole, in his brilliant livery of 
orange-yellow body with black extremities, 
makes a very showy ornament to a lady's 
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hat ;.as does his next-of-kin, the chocolate 
and black. But no one who has known 
these lovely birds either in a wild state or 
as cage pets can see them used as head- 
gear without a feeling of repugnance. The 
orioles are very domesticated birds in the 
States, choosing orchards by preference 
for their breeding- places; arriving in 
the spring and departing with the 
first signs of winter. They build a 
pouch-like nest, suspended by grass fibre, 
beneath the fork of a high branch, and 
these nests swing to and fro in the wind. 
And woe betide the black snake which is 
caught in the attempt to poach either eggs 
or young from such nests. The poacher 
is inevitably blinded by the fierce attacks 
of the orioles, whose slender, needle- 
pointed beaks peck out the eyes of the 
intruder. There is some lumping together 
of American small-bird skins in the sale 
catalogues; but of scarlet tanegars and 
blue robins alone there were sold in our 
City last year 120,000 specimens. 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 
These exquisite little gems of the bird 
world were for many years much in request 
among the élite as ornaments both for 
bonnets and hats, high prices being paid 
for the more brilliant specimens. The 
inevitable results followed, in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand; and, 
as a consequence, Florida-is now the only 
country in which the humming-birds are 
found, except as rarities. A small bird 
that will realise a dollar in the skin—first- 
hand—for a woman’s hat-ornament is not 
likely to survive long, and those which do 
are for the most part only the commoner 
and less brilliant of the varieties. I may 
mention that the very rarest specimen 
known to naturalists was bought in a Paris 
bonnet-shop, distorted out of shape, as an 
ornament for a woman’s hat! Mere words 
cannot describe the varying brilliancy and 
vivid contrasts of these wee creatures’ 
feathers. When darting about in the sun- 
shine sipping honey from flowers, they 
flash like burnished gems, now ruby, now 
emerald, then flashing gold and turquoise- 
blue. They are essentially exotic little 
creatures of the sunshine, flitting from 
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flower to flower, like bees and butterflies, 
and extracting with their long tongues the 
nectar upon which they, for the most part, 
subsist. Their nests, suspended at the 
extremities of slender branches—over 
water by preference—are exquisitely 
finished specimens of nest-making art. 
They are cup-shaped, but being tossed 
about by every breath of air, the top rim 
of the cup is curved inwards to prevent 
the eggs rolling out. In this, as in every- 
thing else, the humming-birds show that 
mere size does not count, either with 
regard to intelligence or courage, for they 
are the most fearless and aggressive little 
creatures imaginable, and fight like game- 
cocks among themselves. There are a 
great many varieties of these birds, varying 
in size from that of a swallow to tiny little 
mites half the size of an English wren. 
Although they vary greatly in form—some 
fork - tailed, others crested, and some 
with elongated centre tail-feathers—yet 
they all possess the same glittering class 
of plumage. Asked as to the average 
number of these bird-skins which came 
under the hammer in London, a well- 
known dealer in both fur and feathers 
replied by turning up some old catalogues. 
Quoting from these, he said that from 
80,000 to 100,000 skins would be well 
within the mark, the brighter-coloured 
varieties predominating. And be it re- 
membered that there are at least three or 
four other capitals wherein quite as many 
humming-birds are annually sold as dress 
ornaments. 


BIRDS-OF-PARADISE. 
Of all the gorgeous birds that are killed 
for the adornment of women, those referred 
to in the above headline are the most 
beautiful, as they are also the scarcest and 
most expensive. In bulk of body the largest 
is not much larger than an English black- 
bird, but its resplendent appendages make 
it appear a much bigger bird. The 
commonest variety, which one usually sees 
in ladies’ hats, is the emerald, and this 
has a rich chestnut brown body, with a 
yellow head, and a throat of vivid green ; 
but it is the glorious tail which forms the 
striking part of this superb plumage. Our 
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lilustration gives a good idea of this 
splendid plume of long, downy feathers, 
pale yellow in colour, and fully eighteen 
inches long. New Guinea is the home 
of the three or four varieties of birds 
classified as Paradisea, but they are all so 
utterly unlike each other in size, shape, 
and plumage that there appears to be 
nothing in common between them. For 
a long time the 
capture of birds-of- 
paradise was confined 
to the natives, but 
the demand for skins, 
as articles of dress, 
tempted white men 
into the trade, and in 
the near future these 
gorgeous creatures 
will be as extinct as 
the dodo. 

Last year proved 
an exceptionally bad 
one for the few surviv- 
ing birds-of-paradise, 
no less than .25,000 
skins being sold in 
the London auction- 
rooms. But there 
was a “slump” in 
the market for these 
birds, fashion favour- 
ing the upright 
aigrettes of the herons 
and crane family. In 
one auction sale of 
6174 skins last 
October, I find that 
the top prices for 
birds-of-paradise were 
from 23s. to 10s. 
apiece, while some of 
the smaller varieties—including kings— 
sold from 1s.to 2s. 6d.each. Itis said that 
some of these skins were old stock, held 
back for a rise from previous seasons’ 
importations. A well-informed dealer 
assured me recently that the larger birds- 
of-paradise were almost exterminated. 
According to Professor Alfred Newton’s 
figures, there were offered for sale in 
London auction-rooms alone last year 
34,960 birds-of- paradise. 
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GOLDFINCHES. 


Although our English birds are the most 
famous songsters of the whole of the 


feathered tribe, they are too sober in their 
colouring to find favouras dress-ornaments. 
The goldfinch is one of the exceptions, 
and, as a consequence, these charming 
finches are becoming—indeed, they have 
become—exceedingly scarce. 


Within the 
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recollection of those of us who call our- 
selves middle-aged, the southern and 
western counties of England produce 
great numbers of these “ thistlefinches.” 
Such is no longer the case; the netters 
have practically exterminated them. They 
are ‘‘ protected” during the nesting season 
by Act of Parliament, but our Legislature, 
in its wisdom, left them to the mercy of 
the trappers in the autumn, when they 
most needed protection. At this period 
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of the year they congregate together, and 
migrate in flocks, lingering for weeks upon 
our coasts. This is the harvest of the 
clap- net bird - catchers. Goldfinches 
have an inordinate love of thistle 
seeds, and they are, therefore, among 
the most useful of birds to those 
who cultivate the soil. But a row of 
thistle-heads, set up between folding nets, 
with call-birds in small cages, has tempted 
this race of beautiful finches to what 
amounts, practically, to extermination. A 
certain proportion of the youngsters so 
captured survive, and end their miserable 
lives in cages about the size of a cigar-box 
in some city slum. The adult goldfinches, 
however, will not stand captivity, and they 
go to deck the headgear of those rustic 
beauties whose resources do not admit of 
mounting egret plumes. There are not 
wanting apologists for the bird-trappers, 
who thus rob us of our most beautiful 
songsters; and these good people tell us 
that the decrease of thistles accounts for 
the disappearance of goldfinches! Unfor- 
tunately those of us who live in the 
country know, to our cost, that—thanks to 
derelict farms—there never were so many 
thistles and dandelions and so much 
groundsel as there are at the present time. 
It is not a question of food supply. We have 
simply allowed a horde of bird-catchers 
to overrun the country and sweep into 
their nets these charming finches, year 
after year, until the race has now become 
almost extinct. It is pitiful that birds so 
exquisitely brilliant and beautiful as the 
English goldfinches—and such skilful 
songsters, too—should be sacrificed to 
deck the hats of womenkind, or perish 
miserably in reeking alleys. 


THE TOUCAN. 
In the building wp of “ combination” 
feather ornaments, the plumage of these 
gorgeously coloured birds is largely used. 
They are natives of Guiana, Mexico, 
Columbia, Cayenne, the Upper Amazon, 
and tropical South America. Naturalists 
classify the toucan as being a near reiation 
of the cuckoo, but it requires some effort 
of the imagination to trace any likeness 
between the two. It is difficult to under- 
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stand what purpose the toucan’s huge beak 
was designed to serve in the economy of 
nature. These birds are for the most 
part fruit-eaters, but they will snap up a 
mouse ora small finch if they get the chance 
of doing so. It is the breast plumage of 
the toucan which possesses a market 
value for dress decorative purposes. These 
pads of vivid colouring are chiefly in favour 
as ornaments to winter toques,.surmounted 
bysome other feathers rising out of this bril- 
liant foundation. But for the ponderous 
and apparently unwieldy trunk of the 
toucan, he would be a graceful bird. His 
huge beak, however, is as light as a strip 
of cork; and it is astonishing with what 
ease and delicacy the bird can manipulate 
his serrated mandibles. One of the peculiar 
uses to which this big beak is put is the 
trimming up of the primary tail-feathers. 
These are cut round by the toucan’s bill 
as clean as if they had been shorn off with 
a pair of scissors. 


OWLS. 
Women are not alone responsible for 


the killing of rare birds, and I therefore 
venture to say a few words against the 
crass folly of those: men who shoot owls. 
The average keeper cannot resist the 
temptation to kill anything at all out of 
the common, and I am afraid that Velve- 
teens is not the only sinner in this respect. 
In those large English forests which are 
left to us a few owls still survive, but in 
sadly diminished numbers, and the village 
church towers, which were formerly their 
havens of rest, know them no more. 
Their skins, however, possess a market 
value, but it is difficult to understand the 
bad taste which prompts a woman to wear 
an Owl’s face in her hat! These nocturnal 
birds sleep through the day and feed at 
night, sweeping by you on their soft and 
silent wings, and ridding the land of 
innumerable mice, which destroy the corn 
crops. 

According to official catalogues, I find 
that the sale of hawks’ and owls’ skins for 
dress ornamentation is larger than would 
be imagined. There were sold of these 
birds’ skins no less than 22,000 in our 
metropolis last year. Of jays and king- 
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THE ORANGE-BREASTED TOUCAN (SOUTH AMERICA). 
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fishers 100,000 came under the hammer, 
and the bulk of these went to the salmon- 
fly dressers. The blue chatterer, which 
used to furnish the ‘‘ cheek” feathers of 
modern salmon-flies, has been practically 





THE BARN OWL. 


exterminated, and the flymakers have now 
to fall back on the turquoise feathers of 
the kingfisher. 


COMBINATIONS. 
Under this heading must be classified 
some of those wonderful productions of 
the milliner’s art which one sees in 
churches and other places where the sex 
do congregate. Into these composite 
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plumes all kinds of wings, body, plumage, 
and feathers are included. For the higher 
class goods, the Impean pheasant and 
peacock’s body skins are used as “ found- 
ations,” with fearfully and wonderfully 
inappropriate things 
springing out of 
them, in the shape 
of wings and feathers. 
It is to these made- 
up ornaments that 
most of those plumes 
go which are classi- 
fied as ‘“ various” 
in the plume trade 
catalogues. Peewits, 
turtle - doves, green- 
finches, shrikes, little 
grebes, sea-swallows 
or terns, hawfinches, 
house-martins, 
swallows, jays, and 
magpies — these are 
all among the “ real” 
English birds and 
feathers so employed. 
With the use of 
dyed feathers I am 
not concerned in 
this article, but it 
is worthy of note, 
in passing, that 
the gaudy produc- 
tions of the dyer’s 
art fail to find 
favour with the élite. 
They will have the 
real thing, and cheer- 
fully pay their guineas 
for such ornaments. 
There is no means 
of arriving accurately 
at the numbers of British birds thus 
sacrificed to fashion, because the sale 
catalogues only give the number of 
parcels and packages, without stating 
their contents. Then there is a large 
trade in wings, etc., done by trappers, 
gamekeepers, and others, with milliners in 
country towns and villages; and the 
extent of this cannot be arrived at even 
approximately. 
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‘* C*EE those hills over there ?” said the 
doctor, with a jerk of his head. 
“Strike you as looking at all eerie ?” 

‘‘H’m, yes; a bit ghostly, perhaps, in 
this light,” I admitted. ‘‘ Cintra, isn’t it ?” 

The doctor nodded, and puffed medita- 
tively at his pipe for a minute without 
speaking. A mood of quiet seemed to be 
upon him, and I, having known him inti- 
mately for rather more than three weeks, 
marvelled at the phenomenon. The hills 
we were speaking about stood out as black 
jags against the north, and as the doctor 
kept his gaze fixed on them, I distinctly 
saw him shiver. It was early September, 
and we had just finished dinner. He 
could not possibly be cold. 

We were on the promenade deck of the 
R.M.S. Orinoco, watching the pilot work 
her out of the Tagus, homeward bound. 
Behind us was the bride-cake city of 
Lisbon, whose windows the evening sun 
had half an hour ago turned into flashing 
mirrors of glory. But the gloaming falls 
quickly in Portugal, and already the street 
lamps were picking the city out into a 
bewildering pattern of criss-cross, while 
right over our stern a few stars had risen 
above the mists of the up-river marshes. 
Ahead of us, beyond the winking red and 
white eye of the Bugio lighthouse, the 
horizon of sea and sky was still blurred 
by the purple of the dying sunset; and 
straight over the starboard deck-rail, 
against which the doctor and I were 
leaning, were the hills of Cintra, looking 
like ragged notches of black velvet against 
the blue-metal sheen of the north. It was 
all very much like a brightly coloured 
oleograph; but it was pretty, and—yes, 
perhaps, just a little bit unreal. 


“You think it’s the light that makes 
the hills look eerie ?” said the doctor pre- 
sently. ‘‘ Dare say you’re right. To me, 
though, they’d be ghostly in bright sun- 
light. Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? But 
it’s the truth.” 

I held my peace, for I am a journalist, 
and I scented a story. I waited for him 
to go on unprompted. 

“Should you say I was a chap who 
would be easily scared ?” he asked after a 
pause of a minute—“ blue funk, you know, 
and that sort of thing ?” 

For answer I quizzed him up and down. 
He stood over six feet, and I knew he had 
been a Rugby forward “ blue” at Cam- 
bridge. Moreover, I1’d myself seen him 
tackle three drunken coal-trimmers at 
once, in the harbour at Pernambuco. And 
the coal-trimmers had had the worst 
of it. 

“I'd trust you to hold your end up in 
a pother,” said I judicially. 

** You wouldn’t call me a nervous man, 
either ?” he went on. 

I had watched him playing poker in the 
smoking-room, when the luck was going 
queerly. 

**T wouldn’t call you a nervous man, 
either,” I answered with conviction. 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
‘all the same, I got a scare among those 
hills there which put me off my corn for 
a week, and I can’t tell you now what it 
was that frightened me.” 

“Try,” I murmured, and dropped my 
gaze with elaborate carelessness upon the 
swishing water below us. 

The doctor shook his head and laughed 
again—a curious little laugh, that had no 
suggestion of mirth in it. 
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“IT can’t tell you,” he replied presently, 
“simply because I don’t know. I haven't 
even a theory about it that you wouldn’t 
pity me for. But I see what you mean, of 
course : you want the yarn.” 

He looked at me sideways, out of the 
corner of his eyes; and I thought that he 
was doubtful about trusting me. 

“All right,” he said after a minute. 
“‘T’ll tell you. Come down to my cabin ; 
somebody is sure to interrupt us if we stay 
up here. I don’t ask you to believe the 
yarn, mind, unless you like; but I do 
stipulate that you shall believe that I 
believe it. It’s an experience which I 
don’t often tell, because—well, to put it 
plainly, because I don’t care about being 
called a liar.” 

He spoke quickly, and finished with 
another laugh; but I saw that he was 
nervous. I gave the required promise 


readily enough; for, in addition to the 
fact that—I admit it shamelessly—I wanted 
copy, I have lived in this’ world long 
enough to have learned the lesson that 
there is sometimes wisdom in believing 


in the things which men call impossible. 

“IT have mentioned Jack Merrick’s name 
to you, I think,” began the doctor when 
our pipes and glasses were charged. ‘I 
was staying with him at his guznéa in the 
Cintra hills, when——” 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. ‘“ We’d 
better start fair, I think. You have of 
mentioned Jack Merrick’s name to me. 
You have spoken of a Miss Merrick to me, 
and confided to me, more than once, that 
you’re going to be married after two more 
trips in the Orinoco. But I never heard of 
Jack.” 

“‘He’s Norah’s brother. Thought I’d 
told you,” explained the doctor inno- 
cently. ‘“‘It was just after Norah and I 
became engaged—about two years, that 
is, before I signed on as doctor of the 
Orinoco. Jack was something unromantic 
in the Lisbon trade: cork and sardines, 
I think, but I’m not sure; and Norah was 
keeping house for him. He’d bought a 
qguinta at Cintra, with a very fair house on 
it, which had been untenanted for half-a- 
dozen years. It had the reputation of 
being haunted, and the two previous 
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owners had both come to their death 
there—nobody quite knew how; so Jack 
got the property cheap. Now, of course, 
as soon as I heard this, I was as keen as 
mustard on naving a sny at tne ghost, and 
I got my first surprise when I found that 
Jack objected strongly to my doing any- 
thing of the sort. I thought at first he 
was joking, and he had to lose his temper 
before I would believe he was in earnest. 

“**Didn’t think you were superstitious, 
Jack,’ I grumbled, with some chagrin. 

‘““*T’m not,’ he retorted hotly. ‘ There’s 
no more of that sort of foolishness in me 
than there is in you, that I’m aware of.’ 
Then he hesitated. Then he went on in 
a musing sort of way, like a man speaking 
to himself: ‘ But—I haven’t yet found out 
what killed my two predecessors in this 
property,’ he said. 

“Well, of course, I didn’t understand 
him, and I told him so, but he showed me 
plainly, and with some little temper, that 
he didn’t mean to explain. So we fell to 
discussing the weather, which, so far as | 
remember, was in no way worthy of dis- 
cussion just then. 

‘‘Next morning, the first strange thing 
happened. You’ve never been in Cintra? 
Then you may not know that the lemon- 
groves there are mostly worked by irri- 
gation, and nearly every little guin/a has 
its own water-tank somewhere about it; 
cement-lined ponds mostly, fifteen or 
twenty feet deep and anything from ten 
to thirty or forty yards long. Grand places 
they are for a morning swim, too; clear 
and deep, and not too warm to be pleasant. 
The one in Merrick’s guin/a was a bit 
different from the general run of them ; it 
was bigger, and there was no cement 
about it. The sides of it were built up of 
big stones, more or less squared, and laid 
in courses one above the other, not unlike 
an old-fashioned quay-side in very bad 
repair. It was supposed to be the oldest 
tank in the district, and lady antiquaries, 
who came down for the Cintra season, 
amused themselves by making shots at its 
history, and gave themselves the most 
delicious thrills by half believing the 
mysteries which they invented about it. 
It was really an eerie spot, you know; 
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black, gloomy-looking water, with an old- 
world suggestion of the moated grange 
about it; and, unlike every other tank in 
Cintra, its waters were never brightened 
by the red flash of a turning goldfish. But, 
though there were no goldfish, there were 
water-snakes ; and, if 
local belief went for 
anything, enough of 
them to throw the 
surface into ripples, 
when they all started 
frolicking at once. 
However, every 
Cintra pond has some 
of these green-and- 
white chaps, and they 
aren’t poisonous ; so 
people who are not 
nervous don’t let 
them interfere with 
the morning dip. 
“IT had put on a 
dressing - gown over 
my bathing-suit and 
come downstairs, 
feeling, I remember, 
particularly cheerful 
that morning, for, 
among other things, 
it was going to be a 
lovely day. As soon 
as I got outside the 
door I was nearly 
bowled over by a 
small boy who 
cannoned into me 
with a plump. He 
was a youth whom 
I’d noticed about 
the house, cleaning 
knives and bicycles 
and that sort of 
thing. He took me 
fairly in the middle, 
head down; and be- 
fore I’d recovered my wind enough to 
cuff him, he took my breath away in 
another sense, by starting off into a 
regular gale of chatter and gesticu- 
lation. It was extraordinary: a sort 
of paroxysm of talking, it seemed to 
me, and I began to wonder if it had 
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a medical name. But I didn’t know 
then how much a Portuguese can do in 
that line, or I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised. I’m not much of a linguist, 
though, and I didn’t understand one word 
in ten, but I guessed from external signs 


“* Should you say I was a chap who would be easily scared ?” 


the doctor asked. 


that something unusual was up, so fF 
shouted for Jack to come and see what the 


bother was. The kid, however, was ’cute 
enough to see that I didn’t understand, 
and, apparently, he thought there wasn’t 
time to wait for an interpreter. Anyway, 
he stopped the speed record business, and 
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said distinctly enough, three or four times, 
*Menina Norah,’ and pointed vigorously 
in the direction of the pond. 

“*What d’you want with 
Norah ?’ I demanded. 

““*Menina Norah — Menina Norah,’ 
he repeated impatiently, running a few 
steps up the path to the pond and then 
stopping to wait forme. ‘ Menina Norah. 
Vamos, Senhor!’ 

“I knew enough to understand what 
that meant. 

*“** All right, young shaver,’ said I, ‘1’ll 
come.’ And I shouted to Jack that I was 
going up to the tank. 

*«* Anything wrong ?’ asked Jack, putting 
his head out of the window. ‘1’m just 
finishing dressing.’ 

*** Don’t know,’ I shouted back. 
follow me as soon as you can.’ 

“I was half-way to the tank by this 
time, and another twenty yards brought me 
within view of it. What I saw then made 
me do the last bit at a sprint. And when 


Menina 


‘ Better 


I stopped, my heart was thumping harder 
than the mere physical exercise warranted. 


“Norah was lying on the ground, 
near one corner of the tank, where a 
flight of stone steps led down into the 
water. She seemed to have fainted. I 
gave a yell for Jack, and bent down 
anxiously to try her pulse. I felt it flicker, 
and at the same time she moved slightly. 
I wasn’t a fully qualified medico at that 
time, you know, but I knew enough to 
recognise thankfully that it was only a 
faint, after all. Then I began to speculate. 

‘*She had been in the water I saw, for 
the bathing-suit which she was wearing 
was wet. I noticed, too, that the edge 
of the tank was pretty well splashed, and 
I took that to mean that she had been 
amusing herself by diving. All this I saw 
at the first glance, and at the second I saw 
something else, which, however, was not 
so easy to read. A grey fur cloak, which 
I knew Norah used for running out from 
the house to the tank and back again, had 
been drawn over her as she lay on the 
ground. And here was the thing which 
I could in no ways understand—though 
everything else about her was wet, sopping 
wet in fact, this cloak was perfectly dry. 
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I ran my hand along its edge; there were 
not even any traces of where her wet hands 
must have touched it in drawing it up. 

“By the time I’d made quite sure of 
this, Jack was beside me. He lifted Norah 
up in his arms like a child of ten, and 
carried her into the house; and I followed 
at his heels. Now, of course, Norah's 
faint had given me a bit of a scare, for I 
knew well enough that she was not the 
sort of girl who would go off if a mouse 
squeaked ; but when I caught sight of the 
look on Jack’s face, and saw his staring 
eyes, and the grey terror which was draw- 
ing the muscles of his face and twitching 
in spasms round his mouth, something 
impelled me to keep quiet about my own 
misgivings. Terror is infectious, they 
say. Be that as it may, I tell you the 
simple truth when I say that at that 
moment I dared not ask him what it was 
that he feared. 

‘* He carried Norah to her room, shout- 
ing on the way for some of the Portuguese 
maids to come and put her to bed. Then 
he got his bicycle, and waited at the front 
door with me. We neither of us said a 
word until the message was brought to 
us that Menina Norah had come to her- 
self again, but—there was no need for the 
Senhores to be alarmed—she was just a 
little bit hysterical. Jack received this 
news with a nod, and put his foot on the 
step of his bicycle. 

**«T’ll fetch the doctor,’ he said to me. 
‘I don’t suppose it’s necessary, really, 
but ——’ 

““*You’d — better,’ I agreed. ‘One 
never knows; and it’s safer, anyway. 
Meanwhile, Ill go and have a look round 
that tank.’ 

** Jack was on his machine by this time, 
but almost before I got the words out, he 
had dismounted again. 

“*Don’t do anything of the sort!’ he 
commanded. 

“TIT saw his knuckles 
clutched his handle-bars. 
gaped at him in amazement. 

*“** Why on earth not ?’ I asked. ‘ Non- 
sense, Jack! Of course I will. Can’t you 
see, man? I want to find out who threw 
that cloak over Norah after she fainted. 


whiten as he 
I positively 
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Some low blackguard must have frightened 
her, of course, and he may have left tracks 
behind him.’ 

***T tell you I won’t allow it,’ persisted 
Jack stubbornly, and then I noted with 
astonishment the shiver which ran across 
his shoulders and cut 
his next words short. 
It struck me that the 
movement was like 
that of a man who 
shrinks from the touch 
of something foul; and, 
seeing it, I wondered 
uncomprehendingly. 

“«*« Qh, all right,’ he 
said wearily, ‘do as you 
like. But for God’s 
sake be careful!’ 

“And before I 
could ask him what 
he meant, he jumped 
on to his machine and 
was off down the road 
to the village. 

“Now this be- 
haviour of Jack’s 
piqued me, scared me 
a little, but more than 
anything, made me 
curious. I didn’t 
understand it, you see, 
and if it had been 
anybody but Jack, I 
think I should have 
been just a little bit 
suspicious. Why 
should he want me to 
keep away from the 
pond? I thought for 
a bit, and I couldn’t 
see any reason; so, 
like a conceited idiot, 
I decided that there 
was no reason, and 
that a bee had somehow made its way 
into my friend Jack’s bonnet. I was a 
cock-sure young fool in those days, you’ll 
observe. 

“When I got back to the tank again, I 
set about a brisk hunt for traces of the 
man who had drawn the cloak over Norah. 
It occurred to me once that it might have 
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been the boy; but that was too simple 
an explanation for me to accept in my 
present frame of mind. Besides, it wasn’t 


the sort of thing that a boy would be likely 
to do in any case, and this kid obviously 
had been thoroughly frightened, and had 


“What I saw then made me do the last bit at a sprint.” 


run helter-skelter for assistance. No, there 
had been someone else on the spot when 
Norah fainted, I was sure. 

“A ripple on the pond caught my eye. 
The dead surface was momentarily ruffled, 
as though a light cat’s-paw of air had 
touched it. But as I looked it struck me 
that this was not quite like a wind-ripple 
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either ; for it travelled slowly across one 
corner of the tank, and then returned 
steadily over its own path without any 
diminution of volume ; besides, it had not, 
so far as I could judge, reached to within 
two feet of the wall of the tank before 
turning back on itself in this curious way. 
It was just as though some great sub- 
merged hand had waved a branch once 
back and fore, near the surface but with- 
out breaking it. I remembered the pond’s 
reputation. A water-snake on the prowl, 
I decided, and turned to continue my 
search. 

“* Now I don’t know what I expected to 
find ; in fact, I don’t know that I really 
expected to find anything, but, all the 
same, I did pick up what I thought was a 
trail. 

*“You know what grass looks like in 
the cobweb season, before the sun has 
been up long enough to evaporate the 
dew which makes the delicate gossamers 
visible. And you know that if a man 
walked through a patch of such grass, his 
path would be marked by the destruction 


of myriads of these little dew-gems. Well, 
that’s exactly what I saw, and I followed 
up the track for over a hundred yards 
without a check. Then I came to an ox- 


cart road. I stopped and debated about 
going further. I didn’t like throwing up 
a hot scent like this, but then I didn’t 
know where the ox-road led to. Quite 
conceivably it might lead to civilisation, 
and I wasn’t in civilised attire. I decided, 
therefore, to go and dress, and then to 
bring Jack and show him what I had 
found. 

“‘T really began to like my theory that 
some scoundrel had frightened Norah 
while she was bathing. 

** When I came, to the pond again, the 
shadows were lying on it motionless once 
more ; the water-snake, or whatever it was 
that had caused the ripples, had gone 
home. Now you know the temptation of 
a quiet, deep pool; and besides, I was in 
my bathing-suit, and Jack couldn’t pos- 
sibly have returned yet. I would have 
just one plunge. 

“I threw off my dressing-gown and 
dived. I rose to the surface shaking the 
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hair out of my eyes, and laughing aloud in 
pure joy of the cold water. I swam once 
round the tank, and then threw myself on 
to my back for a moment, and kicked 
wantonly like a babe. I tell you this 
because I wish to emphasise the fact that 
I was in perfect bodily health and spirits, 
and therefore, one would think, not in the 
least likely to be affected by morbid 
fancies. 

“But as I lay there and splashed, a 
sudden feeling of vague, indefinable dis- 
comfort took hold of me; I had a sense 
of danger near at hand, but I did not 
know in what direction to look for it. If 
you’ve never experienced that feeling, 
pray that you never may. As a child I 
never knew myself what it was to have 
nerves, so I can’t speak from experience ; 
but I should imagine that what I felt then 
was very like the physical shrinking which 
a nervous child feels in the presence of the 
big. unknown dark. I tell you it was 
horrible. 

““ Next I became conscious of a faint, 
disagreeable smell. It was a smell which 
somehow it seemed to me that I krew, 
but at the moment I could not put a name 
to it. It grew stronger, and filled my 
nostrils, and a rush of nausea came over 
me. I shivered heavily, and began to 
cough and spit, as though I had swallowed 
something vile. 

“Then came the terror— suddenly, 
uncontrollably ; and with a jerk I threw 
myself over on to my side, and swam for 
the landing-steps, yelling with the full 
power of my lungs. Just as I reached the 
edge I felt something touch me on the 
arm, and I struggled up the steps and fell 
in a heap upon my dressing-gown, where 
I lay, sobbing hysterically, and shuddering 
in the warm sunshine like a man in an 
ague. 

“It was a good five minutes before I 
recovered enough strength of mind to be 
ashamed of myself. I was shivering till 
my teeth rattled, and that, too, on a July 
morning in Portugal. And yet I was not 
cold. - I was warmer than I am now in this 
stuffy cabin, and I could feel the perspir- 
ation starting hot all over me—but still I 
shivered. I was scared, scared as a child 
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is in a dark wood when a rabbit stamps in 
the silence. It was cowardly—it was un- 
reasonable. I told myself angrily that it 
was positively disgraceful.. For | had seen 
nothing ; I had heard nothing; and it was 
broad, staring daylight. I had not even 
the child’s excuse of the big dark. And yet 
I went on shivering. 

‘‘ But that thing that had touched me— 
that sickly and yet familiar smell, which I 
could not name—that terror of death, and 
worse than death—what were they? I 
swore at myself for a fool, and rose un- 
steadily to my feet, and put on my 
dressing-gown. I started to walk back to 
the house ; and my feet planted themselves 
with a jerky uncertainty as I walked, for I 
was shivering heavily still. 

“I gave a glance back at the water. 
The commotion of my frenzied swim was 
dying away in long, glistening undula- 
tions; but the surface was oily and dead. 
[ looked for the ripple in the corner. It 
was not there. 

“I thought I had regained control over 
myself by the time I reached the house, 
but my appearance must have told some- 
thing of the horror which I had gone 
through. Jack was standing at the door. 
He gave one look at my face, and then his 
eyebrows went up, and he cried in a low, 
rapid voice— 

“* Vou ’ve felt it todo? 
God!’ 

“*T’ve felt it too,’ I answered wearily. 
‘But what have I felt, Jack? What’s 
the awful thing in the water up there ?’ 

“** The Terrorof the Pond,’ he answered, 
and repeated three or four times in a 
strange, frightened whisper, ‘The Terror 
of the Pond!’ 

“I shot a quick look at him, and I 
didn’t like what I saw. His fingers were 
clasping and unclasping themselves ner- 
vously, and his mouth had begun to 
mumble. 

“* How’s Norah ?’ I asked sharply. 

““He gave his shoulders a shake, and 
seemed to pull himself together with a 
jerk. ‘Better,’ he answered. ‘Oh yes, 
she’s better. She’s asleep. The doctor 
says she’ll be ail right when she wakes. 
She’s only had a fright, you know.’ Then 
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he turned to me with a queer smile. 
‘You know what that means. You’ve 
had a fright yourself, haven’t you ?’ 

*** Ves,’ I said with a shudder, ‘I have. 
Look here, Jack, |’ve something to tell 
you. But I’ll go and dress first. Where 
shall I find you?’ 

““*In the library. 
tell you too.’ 

“*T’ll be ready in ten minutes,’ | 
promised. 

“** All right,’ said Jack. 
noise upstairs. 
out.’ 

““*Of course!’ I answered somewhat 
indignantly ; but I was pleased that he 
had thought of it. 

“When I came downstairs | found Jack 
sitting at his library table, examining an 
old parchment which he had in his hand. 
The uncomfortable helplessness of his 
manner of ten minutes ago had left him, 
and instead he was alert, wide awake, and 
businesslike. I was glad to see the 
change, and, judging by my own past 
sensations, I appreciated the effort of will 
which had brought it about. 

““* You’re feeling all right now, Jack,’ 
I said cheerily. 

““* Yes,’ he answered. ‘I’m all right. 
And you? Are you all right? Are you 
game for a fight? A stiff fight, you 
know—with, maybe, an awful danger in it ? 
This thing has got to come to an end.’ 

“1 nodded. 

*** Good,’ said he. 
through together.’ 

***1’d like to know what I’m fighting, 
though,’ I explained. 

““*You can’t,’ said Jack shortly. ‘At 
least, I can’t tell you. If a name will 
satisfy you, I can give you that; it’s the 
Terror of the Pond; but what the /hing is 
which causes that terror—well, that’s what 
we’ve got to find out.’ 

““*The Terror of the Pond,’ I repeated. 
‘You’ve used those words before. Why 
do you call it that ?’ 

“He pointed to the yellow parchment 
in front of him. 

““*That’s what it’s called in this,’ he 
said, ‘and I fancy the writer of it knew. 
It’s old Portuguese ; I ’ll translate.’ 


I’ve something to 


‘Don’t make a 


Let Norah have her sleep 


‘Then we’ll see it 


HH 
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*** Wait a minute,’ I interrupted. ‘1’ll 
tell you my part first. Where does the 
ox-road on the north of the pond lead to?’ 

“**To Colares—eventually.’ 

““*That’s the wine place, isn’t it?’ I 
asked. 

““*VYes. Why?’ 

*“*<Tt’s four miles off,’ I said. 
there any houses on the way ?’ 

““*Only one, and that a mere hovel. 
An old woman lives in it who makes a 
living by selling roast chestnuts. But 
what ’s your idea ?’ 

“*IT told him about the cloak which had 
been drawn by dry hands over Norah as 
she lay on the ground, and about the path 
which I had tracked through the grass by 
the destruction of the dew-drops. The 
old chestnut-roaster did not seem to fit 
in very well with my theory that Norah 
had been frightened by some prowling 
blackguard ; but, in spite of that, I clung 
obstinately to the theory. For the truth 
was that I shrank with a heavy loathing 
from believing that Norah had experienced 
that same awful terror of the water which 


‘ Are 


had set me howling like a hysterical 


child. Jack saw what I meant, but he 
shook his head. 

““*Tt was the old chestnut-woman,’ he 
said. ‘She came and told me about it 
while you were upstairs. She was passing 
along the ox-road, it seems, and heard a 
cry from the pond. She hurried up to the 
place, and was just in time to see Norah 
fall. The boy who met you at the door 
had heard the cry too, and came running 
up to see what was the matter. The 
chestnut-woman sent him for assistance, 
and then threw the cloak over Norah. 
After that—well, she admits that she went 
off at once as fast as her tottering old legs 
would carry her.’ . 

“*Why on earth didn’t she wait till 
some of us came ?’ I asked indignantly. 

“‘ Jack gave me a quick look. 

***T don’t know,’ said he quietly. 
doesn’t seem to know either. 
she was afraid. 
understand that.’ 

“‘T shuddered. I could not help it. 
‘Fire ahead with your manuscript,’ I said. 

“Now, I’m not going to bore you by 


‘ She 
She says 
Perhaps you and I can 
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repeating that old document to you by 
heart. I could do it; because afterwards 
I got Jack to write out an English trans- 
lation of it for me, and I’ve pored over 
that so long and so often that I believe I 
know the exact place on the pages where 
every sentence begins. 

“It was the diary of one Antonio da 
Costa, from April 4, 1546, till some time 
in November of 1549—just about the period, 
you may remember, when the Portuguese 
Empire in India was at the top of its tide. 
Antonio da Costa dipped his finger pretty 
deeply into the political pie out there 
during those three and a half years; and 
by his own showing he managed, too, to 
extract a goodly number of the plums. In 
one place he gives a sort of balance-sheet 
of the ‘ gifts’ which he had received from 
the Rajah of This and the Ranee of That ; 
and the total was a large one, even for 
those days of princely brigandage. But 
Antonio da Costa was a mystic as well as 
a robber, and by far the greater part of his 
diary is taken up with his dealings with 
those whom he frankly speaks of as ‘ the 
Devil’s children.’ One of these, a fakir 
for whom he prophesies a particularly hot 
end hereafter, he brought home with him 
to Portugal, and the last entry in the diary 
tells of a service which the fakir did him. 
I haven’t got Jack’s translation on board 
to show you, but I know that my memory 
of it is literally correct. It ran thus— 

“*To-day the Fakir (whom hereafter 
the Devil shall surely burn with Fires of 
sevenfold Heat) did, on a promise that he 
should be returned to his native land, 
perform for me here in Cintra that Wonder 
which he hath already ofttimes, and not 
without Revilings, denied me. Praise be 
to the Holy Virgin, who hath bowed the 
stubborn will of the Child of Satan, and 
caused him to sell his magic unto me, 
Antonio da Costa, a devout and humble 
Son of the Church, our Mother. The 
Fakir (whom the Evil One shall burn) 
hath bound to my service the Dread Thing 
that is in the waters. Now, indeed, let 
my enemies take heed to their Health. 
For the smell of the mice shall be in their 
nostrils; the fear of the Pit shall be in their 
hearts, and they shall die. And no man 
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“I struggled up the steps and fell in a heap.” 
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of them shall know what slayeth him, for 
verily it is the Terror of the Pond.’ 

““T remember that when Jack got to 
this point, he pulled at the front of his 
collar as though something were choking 
him, and I saw a big bead of perspiration 
drop from his brow, roll down his nose, 
and fall with a sharp pat on the old parch- 
ment. I remember, too, that though I 
had watched it fall, the sound made me 
start back with a sudden sucking in of the 
breath. Ridiculous, wasn’t it? But the 
fact was that.it was all I could do to hold 
myself in hand at all. ‘ Zhe smell of the 
mice Shall be in their nostrils’? That was 
the phrase which struck me like a blow, 
for it came upon me with a flash that ‘has 
the smell which had been in my 
nostrils half an hour before. 

““* The smell of the mice,’ I muttered, 
in a voice which I hardly recognised as 
my own. ‘ Yes, it was that!’ 


was 


‘Jack glanced up at me, nodded, and 
gave a queer little laugh. 

“*The old boy knew what he was 
describing,’ he commented lightly. 


*** Don’t !’ I cried ina kind of horror. 
‘I can smell it now. But go on! The 
rest ?” 

‘““*There’s no more,’ answered Jack. 
‘ That ’s the end—except for a pen picture 
of Antonio da Costa himself. Like to 
look at it ?’ 

“I held out my hand for the manuscript, 
and as I took it the dry parchment rustled 
in my shaking fingers. 

‘* * Steady, old man, steady!’ whispered 
Jack huskily. ‘I know what you’re 
feeling. I’ve been through it myself. 
But we’ve got to keep our nerve, you 
know, you and I, if we mean to see the 
thing through. Pull yourself together, old 
chap.’ . 

‘“The picture was that of a tall man 
in full armour, all but the head. Now 
I’*ll1 admit I was not in a proper con- 
dition of mind to judge fairly, but it 
struck me that the dark, big - jawed face 
which looked at me out of that old 
parchment was the most fiendish I had 
ever seen. It was a fat, sanctimonious 
face. you know, with the cruelty of devils 
shining through every sleek line of it. 
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I daresay you know the type — it’s a 
nasty one. The armour was, I believe, 
of the ordinary pattern of the period— 
except in one thing: the breastplate 
seemed to be meant to represent some 
sort of devil-fish, and the tentacles of 
the brute were carried over on to the 
rest of the armour to complete the 
design; two on each side clasped the 
man’s body in a hugging embrace round 
the ribs, one ran down each leg, and 
one up each arm. If the device was 
Antonio da Costa’s own, it certainly 
revealed a pretty taste in horrors. At 
the time I thought it merely horrible. 
Afterwards—but we ’ll come to that later. 

‘‘T handed the parchment across to 
Jack, and pushed my chair back. I hada 
feeling as though I must act—now, at 
once! I must do something violent to 
work off the tension of my feelings. | 
wanted to set my teeth and fight, or—to 
run away at the top of my speed. 

““* Well ?’ asked Jack. ‘What do you 
make of it?’ 

‘“** Nothing,’ I said. ‘That manuscript 
is four centuries old. It’s absurd.’ 

*“«* Ay,’ said Jack quietly, ‘it’s that, and 
more ; nearly four and a half centuries, to 
be exact. But the smell of the mice, the 
terror of the Pit: they’re things of 
to-day. I’ve had that smell in my nostrils, 
and I have felt that terror. So have you. 


*So has . 


““*She hasn’t!’ I interrupted wildly. 
‘Norah was frightened by some man! 
The cloak——’ I stopped, for I remem- 
bered that that had been explained by the 
chestnut-woman. 

“** Jack, Jack, it’s horrible!’ I cried 
desperately. ‘But you seem to hint that 
you see an explanation. What is it?’ 

“*Just this,’ he said earnestly. ‘I 
believe that Antonio da Costa tells the 
plain truth in this diary of his.’ 

«But, but——’ I stammered. 
can And here I stopped. 

“Jack waited for me. ‘Well, what?’ 
he asked. 

«Oh, I don’t know. Nothing. Go on.’ 

“«T say I believe,’ continued Jack 
steadily, ‘that da Costa’s fakir laid some 
sort of a spell, some sort of a curse 


*‘ How 
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perhaps, upon the pond. Such things are 
done by fakirs in India even at the present 
day, you know; for these men have powers 
about which we know nothing, and it is 
only a fool that will read the evidence and 
deny that it is so. That terror of death, 
which both you and I have felt, is real. 
That horrible smell is, in a way, real too.’ 

“*Inaway!’ I cried. ‘Stop! What 
do you mean by that?’ 

“+ T mean, putting it in terms of philo- 
sophy, that though it is real enough 
subjectively, it may not be real objectively. 
It may be imagination. It may be merely 
the working of the curse which makes the 
victim imagine that he smells mice. You 
see I don’t know that there is of necessity 
any horrible /Aing in that pond at all; there 
is a horrible force, and the rest follows 
from that. If Iam right, the difficulty of 
the four and a half centuries is nothing ; 
but also, unfortunately, if I am right, I 
don’t see what we are to do; for we have 
nothing tangible to fight against. Why, 
what on earth are you doing ?’ 

“1 had taken off my coat, and was roll- 
I held out my 
Just above the 


ing up my shirt-sleeve. 
bare arm for him to see. 
elbow there was an angry red mark, as 
though the blood had been sucked through 
the skin by a cupping-glass. 

““*«That’s something tangible, anyway,’ 
I said. 


““* How did you get it ?’ cried Jack with 
a strange eagerness—almost, it seemed to 
me, as though the sight of that fiery blotch 
on my arm pleased him. 

“I told him of the touch I had felt when 
I scrambled screaming from the water. 
That red mark was the result. Proof 
enough that there was something more 
than imagination in the Terror of the 
Pond, I thought. 

“* Yes,’ said Jack, ‘it’s proof. Thank 
Heaven, it’s proof. If there’s a thing in 
the pond which can touch, there’s a thing 
which can be touched—a thing which can 
be killed. Are you ready to try ?’ 

“** When ?’ I asked. 

** * Now.’ 

“T hesitated. A thing which could be 
killed might also kill. 

“**1'd like to see Norah first,’ I said. 
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*** You won’t tell her ? 
is there ?’ 

““*No, I won’t tell her. But I’d like to 
see her first,’ I insisted steadily. 

“* All right,’ said Jack. ‘I understand 
what you mean, old chap. Then, if she 
comes down to lunch, we’ll say this after- 
noon. If she doesn’t—to-morrow. I’ve 
some preparations to make in the mean- 
time. Will that do?’ 

** * Ves,’ I said, ‘ that will do.’ 

“* * Now, looking at the thing dispassion- 
ately and from a distance both of space 
and time, I’m afraid there can be no 
question but that both Jack and I were 
fools, and, of the two, that I was perhaps 
rather the bigger fool. I daresay, moreover, 
that you’ve come to that conclusion some 
time ago; so, if it’s any satisfaction to you, | 
plead guilty here and now. But don’t mis- 
understand me. I don’t in the least admit 
that I was a fool for being afraid ; on the 
contrary, I claim that my funk was wholly 
reasonable. But I was a fool for not yield- 
ing to that funk; 1 was a fool for not 
refusing point-blank to go near that 
cursed pond again. I—a young man, not 
quite twenty-three—engaged, with all my 
life lying fair with the promise of happi- 
ness before me, was actually preparing to 
walk straight into the jaws of a danger of 
which I knew nothing—a danger which 
might be death. I didn’t pretend that I 
wasn’t afraid; I had manliness enough not 
to do that. But I hadn’t manliness enough 
to refuse to be led blindfold into danger, 
when another man, as foolish as myself, 
showed me the way. There, I’ve cleared 
the air a bit by that confession. Fill 
up your glass. You know now exactly 
what I think of myself. 

“Norah did come down to lunch. She 
had got over her fright—better, indeed, 
than either Jack or I had; but then she 
didn’t know as much as we did. She tried 
to make light of it, and laughed at herself 
for her ‘silly attack of nerves’; but she 
didn’t do it very well, and it was obvious 
enough to us what the effort cost her. Of 
course we pretended not to see anything 
amiss, and chaffed her with a heartiness 
which, on Jack’s part at any rate, was 
inartistically exaggerated. She’d have 


No use in that, 
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seen through it at any other time, easily ; 
but, cn that day, it passed muster. She 
didn ’t even notice anything unusual in the 
way I said good-bye to her, before I went to 
join Jack in the tool-shed. Poor Norah! 
She too was suffering from the Terror of 
the Pond. 

“I didn’t understand Jack’s prepara- 
tions when I saw them. But he was in 
command ; so I did as I was told. 

““* Vou see,’ he explained, ‘we don’t 
quite know what we’re fighting—in fact, 
we don’t know at all; so there’s no harm 
in being prepared in as many ways as we 
can. Better carry this old cavalry sword 
in your right hand. I’ve had it sharpened 
up. The revolver—seven shots, remem- 
ber—in your left; and the bicycle lamp 
can be strung through the belt of your 
Norfolk. Ill rig myself out in the same 
way.’ 

*** What ’s the lamp for?’ I asked. 
won’t be dark for hours yet.’ 

“*Never mind; light it up. 
see why, presently. Ready ? 
on.” 

‘“‘He led me out by the back way—so 
that Norah shouldn’t see us—round the 
house and through the lemon-grove to a 
boulder-strewn spot, about twenty yards to 
the east of the pond. There he stopped. 

‘‘Somewhere down in the valley an ox- 
cart was toiling painfully along a rough 
road, and the shrieks and groans of the 
labouring axles floated up to us through 
the stillness of the afternoon. The 
country people say that the noise encour- 
ages the oxen, and so, except where 
inexorable town regulations ordain other- 
wise, they will not grease the wheels. At 
other times, I confess that I have found 
something soothing in the slow, long- 
drawn sound, but just now it rang through 
my brain like the wailing of a thing in 
pain. I turned impatiently to Jack, and 
asked what he was stopping for. 

‘** This is the place,’ he said. 

“*This ? Why, the water’s twenty 
yards off,’ I objected. 

‘“** No,’ said Jack, ‘not so much as that. 
I don’t quite know how much, but not so 
much as that. Look under that flat 
boulder there, on the left.’ 


“it 


You'll 
Then come 
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‘*I did so, and gave a whistle of aston- 
ishment at what I saw. There was an 
opening, hidden under the overhanging 
stone, two yards wide bya yard high. I 
looked up at Jack with a question. 

“*A cave?’ Lasked. Ilunderstood now 
what the lamps were for. 

““*Well, I don’t know about a cave 
exactly,’ said Jack. ‘Anyway, there’s a 
big hole, and I’m told the pond water 
runs underground for some distance in 
this direction. I don’t know how far, but 
I expect if we go down there we shall find 
out.’ 

“*Tf we go down there,’ I muttered. 
‘You mean that you are going down?’ 

““* Ves,’ said Jack quietly, ‘I am going 
down. Aren’t you?’ 

‘*For a moment I did not answer. 

‘“** You needn’t, of course,’ said Jack. 
*1°ll go, and you can wait for me here.’ 

“Still I hesitated. The ox-cart in the 
valley below was plodding steadily on, 
and I thought that the dry wooden axles 
shrieked at me like devils laughing. 

“Then I turned and swung myself into 
the hole. 

““*Wait for me when you’re inside,’ 
shouted Jack. ‘And have your sword 
handy.’ 

‘* Almost as he spoke he dropped down 
beside me. We tightened up our belts, 
so that the lamps should throw their light 
straight ahead, and then we went slowly 
forward, with our revolvers and swords 
ready. I remember that it struck me, 
incongruously enough in such a place, 
that in our slow, stealthy advance, we 
must have looked ludicrously like a parody 
on the Lisbon patrol, as one meets them 
crawling along the streets in couples when 
the city is, or ought to be, asleep. Strange, 
isn’t it, how one always thinks of such 
things at a time when every faculty ought 
to be concentrated on the business in 
hand ? 

“It was a real cave, after all, and it 
opened out as we advanced. We could 
not see more than a dozen yards ahead, 
because at that point it took a sharp turn 
to the right. We had expected that, how- 
ever, because its original direction, if it 
had been continued, would have brought 
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the cave a little to the left of the pond. 
As yet there was no sign of water, but I 
noticed that the path trended steadily 
downwards ; probably we should come to 
the water when we rounded the angle. 

“A sudden exclamation from Jack 
interrupted my specu- 
lations. He was 
focussing the light of 
his lamp on to a spot 
close to the base of 
the wall on his side 
of the cave. There 
was a little heap of 
something there, with 
a grey fur of fungus 
growing on it in 
patches. 

“<*What ist?” J 
whispered ; but I think 
that even as I spoke 
I knew what it was. 
Looks like old 
clothes, doesn’t it ?’ 
muttered Jack. 
‘Uncommonly mouldy 
old clothes, too.’ 

“He poked the 
heap with his sword. 
The sharp steel grated 
against something 
hard. He drew his 
arm back with a jerk. 

“* That,’ he said 
deliberately, ‘is, I 
think we may take it, 
all that is left of one 
of my predecessors 
in this desirable 
country property. Poor 
devil! He hadn’t 
much of a funeral. 
Like us, he was pro- 
bably inquisitive.’ 

“‘Jack said these 
words in a whisper; 
somehow it seemed natural, in all this 
eeriness, to speak in a whisper. - But I do 
not think he was afraid. I’ve told you of 
his terror earlier in the day; it was real 
enough then, in all conscience. But— 
you can explain it as you please—from the 
moment when I showed him that red 


sce 
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mark on my arm, I believe that his fear 
entirely left him, and didn’t come back 
either, though goodness knows it got an 
urgent enough call before we found our- 
selves on the outside of that cave again. 
Funny thing, courage. 


I don’t think Jack 


“* There was an opening, hidden under the overhanging stone, 
two yards wide by a yard high.” 


Merrick would be afraid of the Devil 
himself, if only the Devil had the con- 
sideration to come wearing a body solid 
enough to put a bullet into. 

““T’m not made like that, though; and 
I confess that the sound of the steel 
grating on the bones in that heap of rags 
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sent cold thrills through me. I was sweat- 
ing with horror, and I was in an un- 
common hurry to get the job over, one 
way or the other. 

*““*Come on, for Heaven’s sake!” I 
whispered huskily. 

**We turned the corner, and there at 
our feet was the water. The rays from 
our two lamps made splashes of light on 
its surface. Our eyes were dazzled, and 
the darkness which fringed the circles of 
light became, in consequence, darker still. 
It seemed as though, outside in the pond, 
there must be something disturbing the 
water; for a gentle ripple made the light- 
splashes dance, and then rolled up and 
broke on the black, slimy beach at our 
feet. For a minute we stood there in 
silence, and then the blood ran to my 
head; my brain felt tight beneath the 
bones, and I swayed with a sudden rush 
of deadly sickness. 

“ For the smell of mice was in the air— 
faint as yet, but growing stronger every 
second ! 

“I began to spit and cough, and the 
sword fell from my fingers and clattered 
on the stones. As I stooped to pick it 
up I looked at Jack. He was peering 
eagerly into a spot of light which he was 
guiding in slow circles over the whole 
surface of the water; but his face was 
screwed up into a tight pucker of loathing 

“Then it seemed to me. that a thing 
like a black rope rose out of the light, 
and swung in a long curve towards me. 
With a yell I-slashed at it, and felt that 
I had cut through something soft. The 
smell became a stench; there was a 
sudden churning of the water where the 
black rope had disappeared; and in a 
frenzy of terror I hurled my sword at the 
place. I raised my revolver and fired 
once, twice, seven times into the water; 
and when I had done that, I flung the 
revolver after the sword. Then I turned 
and fled shrieking up the cave and out on 
to the grass above, where I lay and 
breathed the pure air of heaven in big, 
panting gasps. 

“Then I remembered Jack. I had left 
him down there with that long, black, 
writhing horror! I must go back. 
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“The sound of a shot came from below. 
I waited, with my hands ready on the 
overhanging stone. If he was shooting, 
the chances were that he was all right. 
Five seconds passed. Another shot. Five 
more. A shot again. Heavens! the man 
was shooting steadily! Think of it. 
Shooting steadily, down there!—in the 
presence of that thing!—watching the 
effect of each shot, perhaps, before firing 
the next! 

“‘ The six shots rang out thus at regular 
intervals, and then stopped. I remembered 
that Jack’s revolver had one barrel fewer 
than mine. Was he coming? Yes, I 
heard him! I drew back from the hole, 
and he scrambled out, with positively the 
ghost of a grin struggling through the 
heavy puckers of disgust. He was a little 
bit breathless, for when his revolver was 
once emptied, he had not stood upon the 
order of his going any more than I had. 

““*What an infernal smoke you made, 
old chap,’ was his first remark, ‘ firing off 
your gun like that. I had to wait for 
nearly half a minute before I could see 
where to shoot. That’s the worst of 
black powder cartridges; I ought to have 
thought of it, and put in the other kind. 
But that smell! Let’s be off. I want a 
big drink of something to put the taste 
away.’ 

““*You saw where to shoot!’ I cried. 
‘What did——’ 

*«*Come down to the house and I’ll tell 
you,’ he interrupted. ‘I must have that 
drink.’ 

““*What was it you saw?’ I repeated, 
when we had each of us drained about 
half a litre of Colares. 

“«* Not much, really,’ said Jack. ‘That 
smoke of yours was too thick. Ever seen 
a seine-net being drawn in, with six kicking 
salmon in the end of it? Well, it was 
something like that. I fired into the 
liveliest place, and I think I did damage. 
Faugh! that beastly smell; I can’t get rid 
of it; we’ll have another bottle. Shall it 
be “‘ fizz?” Because, d’you know, I fancy 
we’ve scored off the Terror of the Pond 
this time ?’ 

‘** Next day I was in bed, bowled over by 
what the Portuguese doctor said was an 
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With a yell I slashed at it, and felt that I had cut through something soft.” 
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acute attack of ‘nerves,’ in the feminine 
sense. The smell of mice seemed to me 
to be everywhere—in the food I ate, in the 
wine I drank, and in the air I breathed. 
The day after that I was better, and came 
downstairs. Still the same horrible smell. 
I wondered if it couid by any chance be 
fancy, and I asked Jack whether he 
noticed it. 

“**Notice it? I should think so,’ he 
answered with a laugh. ‘It’s strong 
enough. You see, as the wind sets just 
now, we’re on the lee side of the pond, 
unfortunately. That perfume has a range 
of a quarter of a mile, my boy. It’ll pass 
away, though, no fear.’ 

‘* But it didn’t passaway. It grew worse ; 
and about the fifth day it began to change, 
and became rottenness. 

“Then Jack decided that he would 
have the pond drained, and went down 
to the village to see about getting men. 
Not a man would do it, and so—there was 
nothing else for it—we had to turn to 
ourselves, he and I. Well, I suppose the 
thing had to be done by somebody ; but 


if it had been as sweet a job as picking 


violets, I’d have funked it. Pass me the 
whisky. I get the taste in my mouth 
merely by thinking about it.” 

# * % # 

The doctor stopped. I handed the 
whisky to him and waited. I noticed that 
he spilt some of it as he poured it out; 
and when he lit his pipe, the flame of the 
match was jerked all round the bowl by 
the shaking of his fingers. 

“Well?” I said, after a sufficient pause. 
“You found r 

He put me off. 

““Let’s go on deck,” he answered. 
“There’s pure air up there, and I want 
a big mouthful of it. We should be 
somewhere near the Berlengas by this 
time.” 
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I followed him up on deck, and on the 
way he answered my question. 

‘‘We found a shapeless mass of black- 
ness, a great horny thing like a bird’s 
beak, and nothing more,” he said. “I 
told you in the beginning that I didn't 
know what the Terror really was. I’ve 
given you the facts as I knowthem You 
can work out a theory for yourself, if you 
care to; I have mine, and if you know 
anything of the anatomy of devil-fishes, 
the horny beak will give you the clue. 
Yes, though, I beg your pardon—we did 
find one thing more. Care to guess? It 
was a suit of old rusted armour, and the 
device on the breast-plate was the device 
I have told you of.” 

‘* Antonio da Costa’s ?” I cried. 

‘* Antonio da Costa’s,” said the doctor. 
‘‘There were the remains of a skeleton 
inside the armour. Antonio da Costa’s, 
too, I hope.” 

He broke off sharply, and pointed 
forward. ‘‘There’s the light on the 
Berlengas,” he said. ‘‘See it? Over the 
port bow. The old man’s taking us inside, 
as it’s a clear night.” 

But I was not looking over the port bow 
just then. I was looking back, towards 
the hills of Cintra. But I could not see 
them; for a land mist had sprung up, and 
was lying over them in a black cloud. 

Presently I heard the doctor’s voice 
again. 

‘“‘] had a letter from Norah when we 
got into Lisbon to-day,” he was saying. 
‘*We’re a couple of days behind time this 
trip, you know, and she wrote to say that 
she couldn’t come over from Cintra to see 
me, because she’d arranged some swim- 
ming races for to-day. She has got up a 
ladies’ water-polo club down there; but 
some of the girls don’t like playing in the 
big tank, because there are such a lot 
of goldfish in it now.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN MAN-OF-WAR. 


THE 


WAR-GALLEY AND THE BATTLE-SHIP. 


By EDWARD FRASER, 


FAIR American hostess in a Boston 
drawing-room some time ago was 
entertaining her friends in a conversation 
about the American fleet in general, and 
about certain United States war-ships then 
lying off Boston in particular. Said one 
guest : ‘“ Why do they call them a 
‘Squadron of Evolution’?” The lady 
of the house was equal to the occasion. 
“That,” replied she, ‘‘is very simple—the 
simplest thing in the world. For a long 
time they have been at work trying to 
devise the best kind of war-ship, and this 
is the result—this is what has been 
‘evolved. And so they call it the 
‘Squadron of Evolution.’” Then the 
hostess lay back in her chair and smiled, 
satisfied that she had enlightened her 
visitors, who still think, it is told, that the 
explanation was the right one. Well— 


Full many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


And so here. 


The fair Bostonian’s ready- 
witted definition, if not perhaps accept- 
able at the Naval Bureau in Washington, 


will admirably serve our purpose. The 
modern man-of-war is, as a fact, the out- 
come of an evolutionary process that has 
been working ever since the first war-ship 
put to sea. And what is more, the fight- 
ing ship of to-day bears and shows, in the 
various points of her construction without 
and within, every one of the typical 
features of the various developments 
through which the fighting machine of 
the sea has passed from the very earliest 
period. 

There have been, in fact, ever since the 
world began practically but three kinds of 
fighting ship. First, the oar-propelled, 
free- moving war-galley, designed for 


end-on attack, but of light build, and un- 
fitted for the rough work of ocean service. 
Secondly, the sailing - ship, dependent 
entirely for movement, and guidance on 
the wind, designed for broadside attack, 
heavily built, and of high freeboard, and 
seaworthy in all weathers. And the main 
points of the two first combine to make 
up the third, which is our modern steam- 
propelled battle - ship, mobile in every 
respect, capable of all-round fire, and 
fitted to go anywhere all the world over. 
Our Majestics and Royal Sovereigns have in 
their make, shape, and equipment points 
and special features that are common also 
to our Victorys, Sovereigns of the Sea, and 
Great Harrys of the past and the inter- 
mediate 
Oaken giants of the ancient race 
That ruled all Seas. 

They also have points and features that 
are similarly common to and developed 
from the ships of the battle-line of the 
farthest off olden time, the dashing galleys 
of old Rome and Augustus Cesar— 


The thunder of whose brazen prows 
O’er Actium’s ocean rang— 


the galleys of Athens that made the forlorn - 
hope rush at Syracuse and led the conquer- 
ing onset at Salamis; right away back, 
indeed, to war-boats of Rameses III. and 
that day in the dim and distant past when 
was fought the first naval fleet battle of 
which there is record, about the year 
1000 B.C. 

To see this one has only to visit any of 
our own dockyards of to-day. Go round 
the building slips, docks, and basins at 
Portsmouth or Chatham or Devonport; 
and use your eyes. Two apparently very 
modern appliances that will be among 
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the first things to catch the eye of 
the visitor, that he will remark in every 
British battle-ship there, will be—at least 
one of them—just what have caught the 


ANCIENT FIGHTING-TOPS. 


eye of an Egyptian of twenty centuries 
ago looking at a war-ship of the reigning 


Pharaoh. They are the “military” or 
fighting top and the huge projecting 
ram-prow. . 

The fighting-top comes first in point of 
date—on the authority of a large relief to 
be seen to-day on the walls of the Temple 
at Medinet Aba, in Egypt, built by 
Rameses III. of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
which represents a battle fought about 
rooo B.C. It probably came into existence 
in this way. The ships used in the sea- 
fights of the earliest times were open 
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MAN-OF-WAR. 


row-boats, the rowers using ordinary short 

paddles, and being seated close along the 

sides of each vessel. There would be 

some slingers and archers besides. In a 

fight these slung 

stones at each other, 

and they shot arrows, 

and then when one 

side had got the better 

of it, the victors ran in 

alongside the enemy, 

drew their knives, and 

boarded, to cut the 

throats of the beaten 

party or fling them 

overboard, and then 

carry off the enemy’s 

ship. It occurred 

probably to somebody 

next to put wicker 

basketwork screens 

along the bulwarks, to 

cover the rowers in 

battle from the arrows 

and stones as the 

hostile boats came to 

close quarters, and 

then it occurred to 

somebody else to fix a 

basketwork _ structure 

at the mast - head, 

whence, as from a 

point of special 

vantage, two or three 

picked shots could get 

in their missiles over 

the enemy’s bulwark 

screen, and of them- 

selves in this way 

possibly decide the fortunes of the day. 

The military top continued in all fighting 

ships of the Egyptians and of the 

Phoenicians, who adopted it from Egypt, 

and until the earlier days of the famous 

triremes of Athens. It then disappeared 

from the sea, and suddenly, for just a 

thousand years. The fighting-top was 

ousted by the ram and the new system 

of “shock” tactics that the ram brought 
into existence. 

This was about the year 700 B.c., and 

the Phoenicians of old Tyre led the way as 

the introducers of the newinvention. The 
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Greeks, apparently, were upwards of a 
century behind the Pheenicians in taking 
up the idea of the ram. 

It curiously happens that, in our modern 
form of ram—as we can see it in our own 
latest battle - ships, the Canopus, the 
Formidable, and the London, now build- 
ing—we have the ram reproduced practi- 
cally in its original form, as a solid, wedge- 
shaped mass of metal, placed at or not far 
below the water-line. This was the original 
design of the Phcenicians, from whom 
it was adopted, without alteration from 
them, by the Assyrians in the first place, as 
is shown in a relief of about 700 B.c., 
in the Palace of Konyunjik, built by 
Sennacherib, which is re- 
produced in Layard’s 
“Monuments of Nineveh.” 

The Greeks then got hold 
of the idea; and after a 
time in due course, in their 
restless way, began to tinker 
at it. In the Athenian 
triremes of the battles of 
the Persian War we still 
find in nine ships out of ten 
the original triangular 
wedge solid form of ram. 
In the great Greek Civil 
War, over the details of 
which Thucydides so 
troubles our schoolboy 
days—the Peloponnesian 
War, as the orthodox call 
it—triple-fanged or trident- 
shaped rams below water, 
with double- pointed 
auxiliary rams above water, 
appear in nearly every Greek 
war-ship. To punch a 
simple hole in the enemy’s 
hull below the water-line 
and leave the stricken ship 
to sink in the course of 
nature, the original method 
of doing business with the 
ram, was, nodoubt, too slow 
and clumsy a process for the 
artistic-minded contemporaries of Pericles 
and the Spartan Lysander. They preferred 
a happier form of despatch, a quicker way. 
That was to send the enemy to the bottom 
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bodily on the spot by cutting the hull open 
with one crashing stroke in one gaping, 
continuous cleft right away down from the 
bulwark-rail to the keel. One drive home 
in this way, and all was over in less than 
thirty seconds. 

With the multi-fanged type of ram there 
also came in a change in the general 
system of fighting tactics. Ram tactics, 
as they were first devised, were simply 
manceuvres to confuse an enemy and get 
him to make a false shift of the helm. To 
get him broadside-on and then go at 
him full tilt, full speed ahead—charging 
slap-dash into the unprotected broadside 
of the long trireme galley at right angles. 


A MODERN FIGHTING-TOP. 


With a well-captained enemy, though, 
this final consummation proved sometimes. 
a long and weary .day’s work, and, after 
all, too, for a highly strung Athenian it 
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was hardly high art. It had, besides, 
another drawback. What if—as occasion- 
ally happened—the ram - prow of the 
attacking ship, with its paraphernalia, 
stuck fast in timbers of the enemy’s side 
and then broke off, bringing away with it 
most of the bow woodwork and fittings of 
the charging ship? In such cases, as a 


AN ANCIENT RAM. 


tule, while the vanquished ship capsized 
and went to the bottom on her beam 
ends, the victor went to the bottom by 
the head. 
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The Athenian naval chiefs of the 
Peloponnesian War time planned a method 
that was safer and prettier. This was the 
famous Di-ekplous, as they called it, and 
for the new plan of attack the multi-fanged 
ram-prow was the best possible device. 
The enemy once sighted, the attacking 
triremes came on direct, in line abreast, 

each galley ram to 
ram with a galley of 
the foe, until quite 
near. Then there was 
some close - quarters 
manceuvring and 
dodging of prows 
until, by a final shift 
of the helm and 
turning two or three 
points to clear the 
opposing prow, each 
trireme dashed in at 
high speed, quickly 
got every oar un- 
shipped and hauled 
well inboard with the 
oar-blades outside laid 
in as close as might 
be alongside, length- 
ways, and _ burst 
through the enemy’s 
line close alongside 
each hostile ship. On 
they sped, each ship 
surging forward with 
full momentum to 
crash through the 
serried rows of oars 
of the ships at- 
tacked — breaking 
some off short, 
splintering others, 
tearing others, nipped 
in between the fangs 
of the upper and 
lower rams, right out 
of the oar-ports; the 
collision toppling the 
wretched oarsmen 
head over heels and 
hurling them about their own decks in 
hideous confusion with maimed limbs and 
broken bones. Then the victors resumed 
their oars and turned to finish off the 
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crippled and practically defenceless enemy 
with a gentle dig from the ram, applied 
broadside on, after old-time method—in 
which the fanged ram 

ran no danger of 

breaking off. 

Of course this 
scheme of attack 
meant that one side 
were more skilful than 
their opponents in the 
preliminary dodging 
business—as the 
Athenians usually 
Also, that the 
attacked party, in the 
preliminary fencing, 
were not “‘up” to the 
impending decisive 
move in time, and 
were slower in getting 
their oars in. And, 
of course, also some- 
times it happened that 
some of the attacking 
ships _ miscalculated 
distances and either 
missed their antago- 
nists clean, or else 
spiked themselves on 
the rams of their op- 
ponents. There was 
thus, indeed, quite a 
sporting element in 
the operation that left 
something to luck at 
the last minute about 
the Di-ekplous move, 
which, no doubt, ap- 
pealed to the gay souls 
of the “Children of the Grasshopper” 
who invented it. 

For ourselves, by the way, our tactical 
battle-methods in a modern battle with 
the ram would on occasion, doubt- 
less, be something on lines not unlike 
these: To use the ram as the ultima 
ratio on the crippled enemy whose 
motive power had been nullified in one 
way or another, so as either to sink a 
broken-down enemy or compel a sur- 
tender at discretion. 

Queen Dido’s fellow emigrants from 


were. 
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Tyre took the Phoenician wedge-shaped 
ram with them to Carthage. They, later 
on, through the Syracusans, adopted the 
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Attic trident prong, or fanged, form of 


ram instead. This was some time before 
the first Punic War with Rome, in which 
the Carthaginians maintained the suprem- 
acy of the ram until the great fleet battle 
day of Myle, when the Roman Consul 
Duilius—from whom the present Italian 
ironclad Duilio takes its name—startled 
the age by his daring innovation in board- 
ing tactics. Duilius from the first frankly 
abandoned the idea of trying to meet the 
trained seamen of Carthage with manceuvre 
for manceuvre. Fur one thing, the 
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improvised seamen of the Roman fleet were 
too raw at sea warfare to go through any 
naval evolutions at all in the presence of an 
enemy. For another, there was really no 
need for them to do so. The big style of 
ship that the Carthaginian navy affected 
was, in fact, too big for ramming work. 
Duilius said. he would take the risk of 
being rammed in action. Being run into 
by a laboriously driven and comparatively 
slow affair like a Carthaginian quinquereme, 
ploughing along with its five rows of oars, 
was a very different thing from being cut 
down at a stroke by the slashing onset of 
an Attic trireme dashing at high speed 
into a ship of similarly light build. The 
ponderous attack of the Punic war-ship, 
even when the stoutly timbered and equally 
bulky Roman ship gave her opponent a 
fair broadside chance to ram home, was 
not necessarily fatal. The Carthaginian 
captain had to act discreetly, if his great 
vessel was not to telescope herself, or 
crumple up her forepart in concertina 
fashion. The Carthaginians, it would 
appear, never practised or attempted the 
Di-ekplous manceuvre — undoubtedly for 
the main reason because their huge quin- 
queremes were too unhandy and too 
fragile. 

The Roman tactics revolutionised sea- 
fighting, and established the style of battle 
tactics that held good until the galley 
itself vanished as a fighting. craft off the 
face of the waters. The ram continued to 
threaten from the prows of all war-ships— 
with three, four, five, or even more pro- 
jecting fangs, according to the size of the 
ship—to be used on occasion, no doubt, 
more or less circumspectly; but hence- 
forward, ‘‘ boarders away” was the order 
of the day of battle. Naval tactics, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, the Romans 
affected to despises To run alongside, 
with their ships crowded with legionary 
soldiers, and close and board and fight 
it out at the sword’s point, man to 
man, was the method adopted under 
the Romans from first to last. Lucan 
vividly depicts the working out of the 
Duilius system in the third book of 
his “ Pharsalia” (Rowe’s translation), 
where he tells the story of a sea-fight 
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off the coast of the Western Riviera in 
the year 49 B.C.— 


Massilia’s navy, nimble, clean, and light, 

With best advantage, seek or shun the fight ; 
With ready ease, all answer to command, 

Obey the helm, and feel the pilot’s hand. 

Not so the Romans, cumbrous hulks they lay, 
And slow and heavy hung upon the sea; 

Yet strong, and for the closer combat good, 
They yield firm footing on th’ unstable flood. 
Thus Brutus saw, and to the master cries 

(The master in the lofty poop he spies 

Where streaming the Pretorian ensign flies), 

** Still wo’t thou bear away, still shift thy place, 
And turn the battle to a wanton chase ? 

Is this a time to play so mean a part, 

To tack, to veer, and boast thy trifling art ? 
Bring to. The war shall hand to hand be tried, 
Oppose thou to the foe our ample side 

And let us meet like men,’ the chieftain said ; 
The ready master the command obeyed, 

And sidelong to the foe the ship was laid. 
Upon his waist fierce fall the thund’ring Greeks, 
Fast in his timbers stick their brazen beaks ; 
Some lie by chains and grapplings strong compell’d, 
While others by the tangling oars are held ; 
The seas are hid beneath the closing war, 

Nor need they cast the jav’lin now from far ; 
With hardy strokes the combatants engage, 

And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage, 
Man against man, and board by board they lie, 
And on those decks their arms defended, die; 
The rolling surge is stained around with blood, 
And foamy purple swells the rising flood. 


This was the Roman idea of fighting 
a sea-battle in its highest form. It was, 
after all, in essentials, only a return to the 
very earliest methods : as the old Egyptians 
used to do while the Pyramids were still 
in building. But it led to certain things. 
For one thing, it brought back the old 
fighting-top that the school of Themistocles 
had discarded. 

The Athenians had abolished the fight- 
ing-top. With their style of ‘‘ go-at-’em” 
tactics it was not wanted. Asa fact, before 
a Greek sea-battle, the light masts that an 
Attic trireme carried for making sail as 
a relief to the oarsmen when cruising 
were struck and stowed away in the 
hold, nothing whatever showing above 
the bulwarks. The quinqueremes of 
Carthage and the Liburnian biremes of 
the fleet of Augustus did the same in 
clearing for action—apparently, as a 
traditionary usage first copied by their 
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forefathers from the Attic preparations 
for battle. 

The fighting-top came in again in the 
later years of the Roman Empire, about 
the third century, A.D. It returned to stay. 
The fighting -top remained a necessary 
equipment of a war-ship throughout the 
day of the Byzantine imperial war-fleet, 
and as long as the galley battle-ship herself 
lasted. 

For another thing, the Roman plan of 
action in a fight at sea led to the introduc- 
tion of deck superstructures and the turret 
as a platform for artillery. ‘The Romans 
in naval warfare were but soldiers at sea. 
All their arrangements were devised 
strictly on military lines. The battle- 
ship to them was but a transport, a 
fighting platform, a vehicle to bring their 
men, as quickly as might be, to close 
quarters with the enemy. And to aid in 
their war method there were, ready to 
hand, the big man-slaying engines of war 
that every Roman legion always took with 
it into the field as part of its regulation 
establishment. These were the balists 
and catapults used for hurling heavy darts 
of iron, beams of timber, and stone 
boulders of two and three hundred pounds 
weight. Placed on board ship, they would 
serve to help forward greatly the work of 
the baarders, in a battle, by overwhelming 
the enemy from afar, and as the ships 
closed, with a crushing storm of heavy 
projectiles. And to assist the heavy artil- 
lery in their special man- killing work, 
there was the legionary light artillery 
corps also available—the Slingers. 

It only remained to find places for 
them all in the ship. That was done by 
erecting turrets— box-like structures some- 
times twenty feet high—for the balists 
and catapults to work on, and a light 
superstructure gangway for the slingers, 
some of whom, of course, were also posted 
in the fighting-top. The turrets were set 
up near the bows in all war-ships, and in 
some ships near the stern as well. The 
superstructure was a light central gang- 
way, with a breast-high bulwark running 
fore and aft between the turrets. It stood 
high, clear above the side gangways that 
themselves were built over the benches 
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where the oarsmen sat, on which and round 
the base of the turrets swarmed the legion- 
aries, sword in hand, awaiting the final 
moment of collision. 

Such was the Roman war-galley battle- 
ship from the days of Hadrian to the days 
of Constantine, and very similar in its 
artillery fighting arrangements is our 
own battle-ship idea. The slow-firing, 
heavy projectile weapons installed forward 
and aft, the rapid-firing light projectile 
weapons installed between—this is the 
very same principle on which the big guns 
and quick-firers of our present Majestics 
and Royal Sovereigns are arranged. If we 
add the other details of fighting - ship 
equipment common to buth—the military 
top and the ram—with the common quality 
that the modern battle-ship and the old- 
time war-galley possess—the power of 
movement at will and in any direction—we 
may go further and call them in essentials 
practically identical fighting machines. 

Yet another point of detail in our com- 
parison : By a recent Admiralty order, in 
conformity with the custom of all modern 
navies, our torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
light fighting and reconnoitring craft are to 
have a special ‘‘ war-paint”” colour of their 
own, to make them as nearly as possible 
invisible at sea. Inthe old Roman navy, 
according to Vegetius, the light galleys 
used for scouting purposes were in war- 
time specially painted all over—hull, oars, 
masts, and everywhere—so as nearly as 
possible to match the colour of the waves. 

To conclude. The evolution of the 
modern battle-ship may fairly be said to 
have begun in the very earliest period of 
history, and the battle-ship of our time, 
with her Egyptian top, Phoenician ram, and 
Roman turret superstructure and artillery 
distribution system, may undoubtedly be 
said to have made good her claim to be 
the representative of the war-ship of the 
first period of the world’s history—the 
Classic Age. How the modern battle-ship 
also typifies and represents in essential 
features of her make and shape the war- 
ship of the world’s second period, the 
Medieval Age and the earlier part of what 
we call the Modern Age, is a story for 
another day. 
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AMES TORRIE lay down to die. 
J Upcurled, like a starved and frozen 
hedgehog, on the lee-side of a clump 
of bushes, where the snow was thinnest, 
he sullenly, but impatiently, awaited death. 
Void of food, filled with fear, cold and 
wet, weak and hopeless, he was desirous 
only of immediate oblivion. He had not 
eaten or drunk for nine and twenty hours ; 
for just as long he had not been dry. He 
had not seen a fire or a smile for many 
months ; for just as long he had not been 
happy. Yes, there was nothing to be 
done but to sleep—here, in this lulling 
cold, here, in this stupefying fog—sleep 
straight on into forgetfulness and peace. 
Through the semi-coagulated air came 
faintly a muffled sound of bells—joy- 
bells—Christmas bells. On the previous 
night their music and merriment had been 
interspersed with the surly. and sinister 
boom of cannon—cannon mounted in the 
embrasures of the prison across the 
marsh—cannon fired to inform all good 
men and true in the far-off town that it 
behoved them to assist at once in the 
recapture of a jail-breaking convict. 

For a while James Torrie did nothing : 
he was rendered inert and senseless by 
an overwhelming stupor. Then, partially 
recovering, he listened feebly to the 
remote bells. Soon their message came 
home, not only to his ear but to his heart. 
“* Peace—upon—earth—and—good - will— 
to—all—men,” he slowly muttered. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose I deserve my punishment.” 

However, he did not feel inclined to 
give himself up. He resolved to lie there 
till he was found—found dead. 


After a while, James Torrie began to 
wonder why he was there at all. Then he 
remembered. Also he remembered the 
beginnings of his career—his career so 
merry but so short. Meyrick it was who 
had led him on. But why had he allowed 
himself to be led on? Well, he was 
young—twenty-four; and Meyrick had 
showed him how to make money 
without earning it, had showed him 
how to make money literally. When 


the crash had come, Meyrick had been 


left. But not for 
Meyrick had rounded on him, and 
got him laid by the heels in the same 
prison. Together they had been placed 
in the dock; together they had been 
charged with uttering counterfeit coin. 
He himself would have escaped on a legal 
quibble; but once again Meyrick had 
denounced him. They had been put back 
for further inquiries. While awaiting the 
resumption of their trial, he had deliber- 
ately turned mutinous. He had been 
heavily ironed. Once more he had stood 
in the dock side by side with Meyrick. ° 
Together they had been convicted ; 
together they had been sentenced to 
death. Remembering that Meyrick had 
betrayed him, remembering that Meyrick 
had nothing to gain by this treachery 
except the pleasure of revenge—revenge 
concerning Daisy Joslin—and remember- 
ing why he had purposely got himself 
ironed, he had sprung upon his elder 
fellow-sinner in open court, and striven 
to beat out his brains. He had failed. 
Even now, when at the point of death, 
he was sorry—sorry that he had failed. 


taken, and himself 
long. 
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However, he had marked him—just above 
the eye. And so, when they came to stand 
before the Devil, side by side, as they 
had stood before the judge, the Devil 
would see at once which of the two 
deserved the fiercest fire. 

Later on, still lying upon the snow in 
that stupefactive fog and darkness, James 
Torrie remembered the double respite that 
had been granted—granted mainly through 
their counsel’s efforts. Then he recalled 
the commutation of the capital sentence 
into one of penal servitude for life: shat, 
he knew, meant transportation to the other 
side of the world. Better death! Yes, 
that was why he had risked his neck in 
loosening that rusty bar, and scrambling 
through that grated window and dropping 
into that stony courtyard beneath. That 
was why he had risked being shot down 
by the armed warders; that was why he 
had risked the ensuing struggle ; that was 
why he had risked aiming that murderous 
blow. But he had escaped. And in the 
thickness and the blackness of the weather 
and the hour, he had contrived to elude 
capture ; and he had contrived to elude 
capture all that night and all the 
next day. 

He had skulked behind trees; he had 
lain in ditches ; he had crawled upon all- 
fours like the hunted animal that he was. 
He had stood stock-still; he had galloped 
madly. He had lurched and staggered, 
panted and sobbed; he had suffered 
tortures from cramp, and held his breath 
to the edge of vertigo. He had been 
stung by nettles, pierced by thorns, cut 
bystones. He had sweated and shivered ; 
he had felt hot as fire and cold as ice, 
dry as dust and wet as water. He had 
hungered ; he had thirsted. He had been 
caressed by Hope, and cheated; he had 
fought with Fear, and lost ; he had rallied 
his courage, only to enhance the bitterness 
of his tastes of terror; he had discovered 
avenues of escape, only to find them 
guarded by the searching soldiers. .. . 
Racked by rage, panic, hysteria; torn by 
wounds, weariness, discomfort ; beaten by 
want of food and drink and sleep—small 
wonder that James Torrie now wished only 
to die. 
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Il. 
**Well, Doctor Angrove, I’ve bin an’ 
brought it.” 
“‘ Brought what ? 
bird!” 


You obscene night- 


‘* Wot yer asked me for, er course!” 

““Yes—I remember! Bring it in.” 

Doctor Angrove turned from the door 
and moved back into the passage. Shading 
the candle with his hand, he waited. The 
man with whom he had been talking 
waddled away into the darkness. Ina few 
minutes that man returned. This time he 
was staggering beneath a burden—a 
burden that, in addition to being heavy, 
was long, bulky, and rigid; also it was 
wrapped in a sheet. 

“I brought this ’ere fing on a ’and- 
cart,” whispered the waddler and staggerer. 
An’ I left it lyin’ at roost in the shadder 
o’ them there trees. You know, Doctor, 
just a-nigh the foot o’ your garding. It 
comes inter my ’ead—some’ow—that it 
wouldn’t be quite the right sort o’ fing ter 
fly gallopin’ up wiv ter the front entrance— 
say, on er coach an’ four, at ten o’clock in 
the mornin’. So yer see, that’s why | 
creeps roun’ ter the side gate wiv this 
puty fing—on er ’and-cart—about night- 
times.” 

“Perhaps,” said his impatient hearer— 
more than listener, “‘you did all this 
because I told you to.” 

“Right you are, Doctor! Only don’t 
be nasty! ... ’Ere’s a wery puty fing, 
an’ a wery puty fing, an’ wot’s ter be done 
wiv this wery puty fing ?” 

‘‘Lay it on the table!” commanded 
Angrove. 

The man did as he was told. Then, 
taking off his cap, and stepping a few 
paces from his ex-burden, and shifting his 
weight uneasily from his right foot to his 
left, and from his left to his right, he 
gazed round at the bare walls of the vault- 
like chamber. Afterwards, he looked at 
the ceiling and the floor; in short, any- 
where but at the doctor and the corpse. 

“Well,” he inquired, ‘‘ wot are yer goin’ 
ter give me?” 

“What I said I would! 
memory!” 

“Ten guineas ?” 


Monkey- 
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‘*Ten pounds.” 

‘“* Make ’em guineas.” 

‘* What for ?” 

““Ten quids fer the stiff, five bobs fer 
the sheet, five bobs fer Christmas.” 

‘‘Christmas makes no difference what- 
ever to me,” grunted the doctor. 


JAMES TORRIE. 


There’ll be a lot o’ work fer you 
morrer.” 
** What did this man die of ?” 
* Jail-fever.” 
“* Excellent !” 
‘“* D’ yer want any—any more ? 
“This is the first and the last.” 


James Torrie sullenly, but impatiently, awaited death. 


“‘Why, ain’t that when yer gets in yer 
little bills ?” 

““Not in this poverty-stricken, God- 
forsaken hole!” 

“Oh, but Doctor, dear! 
Why, that’s when the poor overeats them- 
selves, and when the ’umble ’ave fat ’eads. 


Christmas ! 


** Till the next time, eh, Doctor ?” 

The man ventured a grin. But he soon 
cleared his face of all encumbering 
emotions—the doctor had looked at him. 
However, in a few moments he plucked 
up sufficient impertinence to continue. 
Desiring that those pounds should grow 
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into guineas, he began to magnify the 
dangers of his completed task. 

‘“* Yer know, Doctor,” he said, “‘ fings er 
gettin’ puty warm about such business as 
ours. No—no! I mean such business 
as mine. That Burke an’ ’Are job in 
Edinburgh ’as blown the gaff on this sort 
o’ trade. I’m told that ’Are ’as turned 
King’s evidence. But that doesn’t matter 
terme. I’m not er murderer. I’m not 
even er resser-ruction man. . . . Bein’—as 
yer know, Doctor—bein’ porter up at the 
prison ’orspital across the marsh there 
(jerking his thumb inconsequently over 
his shoulder), bein’, as yer. know, porter, 
I gits these little articles (nodding 
familiarly at the corpse) as perks. Wot 
the saw-bones inside the jail leaves, I 
takes—wich is precious little. I shouldn’t 
’a got this if they ’adn’t been Christmas 
merrymaking, and so told me to bury it 
quick. . . . It’s disgustin’ly dangerous! 
It’s agin the law. Doctor Knox give 
Burke fourteen quids fer some o” ’is. 
Anyways, so ’Are says; or, rather, that’s 
wot a warder read out ter me from the 
printed noosepaper. . . . So all o’ that is 


argufyin’ in a way wich allows you ought 
to make it guineas, Doctor.” 


“Certainly I’ll make it guineas,” 
said Angrove, frowning, “if only to stop 
your tongue. Don’t I know. all you’ve 
told me?” 

‘“* Well, I said yer did.” 

“‘ Why tell me over again ?” 

*“**Cos I wants ter talk.” 

“Then go and talk outside.” 

“‘ The fog gits in my throat.” 

“Do you want a lozenge ?” 

“No, I don’t want one lossinge; I 
wants ten—twenty. I wants ten red ’uns 
and ten white ’uns.” 

Angrove nearly smiled. 

‘“*Here’s your money,” he said reluct- 
antly. ‘‘ Count it now. Ten sovereigns— 
ten shillings. ...Is that right?... Yes? 
Well, if you do talk outside—don’t talk 
about this, mind you. But there—you ’re 
a fool; but you’re not such a fool as to 
chatter about what ’ll get you into trouble. 
Good-night. I’d offer you a drink, but 
it’s such a long way upstairs. Good- 
night.” 
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Spitting (for luck) carefully and copiously 
upon each separate coin, the seller of 
corpses put his money into his capacious 
trousers-pockets: the gold in the right, 
the silver in the left. He seemed to have 
some vague idea that, if mingled, the one 
would corrupt the other; and, illogically 
enough, he did not seem of opinion that 
the shillings would be turned into sove- 
reigns. His money safely deposited, he 
grew talkative again. 

“I say, Doctor, did yer ’ear them guns 
last night? They do shake old bones, 
them guns. I expec’ they made young 
flesh jump, too. One o’ our flock broke 
out o’ the fold last night. Got out like 
er rat from er brown-paper bag. And, 
afore ’e went, ’e made a nice mess er one 
o’ the warders. ‘Thought I’d ave ’ad a 
cheap ’un fer Doctor Angrove. But, Lord 
bless yer, it takes a lot ter crack one 0’ 
them warder’s ’eads, I can tell yer. In a 
manner o’ speakin’, it can’t be done— 
excep’ wiv er pickaxe. And this young 
devil wot broke loose only ’it’im on the 
ead wiv ’is own musket. But I makes no 
doubt ’e finks ’e gave ’im ’is transport 
ter—ter—well, wherever warders go ter. 
’Owsomedever, that warder isn’t goin’ 
there—yet. But that young devil is comin’ 
back ’ere—soon. Wait till the fog lifts, 
and they’ll ’ave ’im off the marsh like 
pickin’ a plum off a dish—when there’s 
only one. All o’ that is argufyin’ in a 
way wich allows ’e doesn’t creep, under 
cover o’ night an’ fog, ter any ’ouse on the 
edge o’ the marsh—yours, fer example, 
Doctor—and prig some money an’ clothes. 
That’s wot does ’em! The clothes! 
Why, they can’t even beg with them 
clothes on. They must steal! So look 
out, Doctor!” 

“TIT have no fear,” 
admonished one. 

“°F wouldn’t git much out o’ this place, 
would ’e?” 

‘Take care he doesn't attack—you!” 

“Oh, don’t frighten er poor old man!” 

Again Angrove nearly smiled. The 
terror—genuine as sudden—that he had 
induced in the heart of the seller of 
corpses more than compensated for the 
irritation of that home-thrust concerning 


commented the 
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meanness. Quite quickly the man waddled 
to the door. He desired to reach the safety 
of the prison hospital as soon as possible ; 
he remembered that loose brick in the 
wall behind which he hid his “‘ makings”; 
and he had no wish to benefit the escaped 
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*Owsomedever, good-night! An’ now 
I’ve seen the old ’un nicely landed, I 
‘opes I don’t meet the young ’un!” 

“‘T hope so, too,” said Angrove indiffer- 
ently. ‘“*And I hope,” he added, with 
sudden earnestness, “that he doesn’t 


Lhe doctor was peering into the face of his recent purchase. 


convict with the sale-money of the body of 
that convict’s dead enemy. 
“This cove on the table an’ that cove 


on the marsh was pals—once. They’ad a 
tiff in the dock—’bout somefing ; an’ the 
young ’un give the old ’un a kiss over the 
eye wiva darby. ’E’ll carry the mark to 
ls grave. All o’ that is argufyin’ in a way 
wich allows that you—when you’ve done 
wiv ’im, Doctor—fu/s ’im in a grave. 


come here. If he does, I shall treat him 
as the monster that he is. If I find him 
prowling about my house or garden, I shall 
give him up. That is, if I take him alive.” 

““Why, you wouldn’t dose ’im, Doctor, 
would yer?” 

“Will you get out of my house, or 
not?” 

“‘ Well, for Gawd’s sake, don’t let’im see 
’is pal!” 
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“From what you say, it ought to please 
him.” 

““Oh, but ’e might roun’ on little me, 
Doctor.” 

“There, there! Good-night! Don’t 
stand on my doorstep ‘argufyin’’ about 
something that is as unlikely to occur as 
that you and I will meet in heaven!” 

“* Merry Christmas to yer, Doctor!” 

“Merry Christmas be damned!” 

The next minute, the door had been 
flung to, the porter was waddling away 
with his empty barrow, and the doctor 
was peering into the face of his recent 
purchase. 

“* Lucky devil!” he muttered. “ You’re 
dead!” 

It is surmisable that Doctor William 
Angrove was a man who had been hurt. 
As a matter of truth, some three years agone 
his wife had died, and this to him was 
a loss, and not a relief. He had loved his 
wife, and liked all mankind ; he now loved 
only his daughter, and hated all mankind. 
He admitted that his trouble was not their 
fault ; but in endeavouring to conceal his 
grief he had hardened his heart, and what 
had been a defence was become a habit: 
as might a man start taking a drug to lull 
a pain, and end by destroying sensibility. 
Only his little Marion was of interest to 
him now; only her comfort, welfare, happi- 
ness was of the least consideration, She 
had her mother’s hair and eyes, and her 
mother’s smile; and he wished to see his 
daughter arrive at a state of perfection 
similar to that of his bride. Not that he 
wanted his daughter to marry. Even 
though the contingency was remote, he 
began already to fear it. That some sleek- 
lipped, simpering fool would one day 
enthrall her young affections, he made no 
doubt. But till that hour of separation 
arrived he would do all he could— 
well, not to prevent it, but at least to 
provide against its necessity. And so he 
worked on, and raked and scraped, and 
grew close-fisted, and became an exacter 
of his due—all this that his daughter might 
not have occasion to follow matrimony asa 
profession. 

Therefore, it was not because William 
Angrove was a philanthropist that he had 


, 
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taken up the study of jail-fever. Despite 
the tremendous efforts of heroic and 
devoted John Howard, and of later 
reformers, prisons, in that year of disgrace 
(1828) were still in a deplorable condition ; 
and Doctor Angrove knew that there was 
immense room for further improvement. 
He believed that if he could bring to per- 
fection his theory concerning the cause, 
cure, and prevention of jail-fever, he would 
not only be doing a service to Society, but 
would win fame for himself and fortune for 
his daughter. As to Society, he cared 
nothing; as to himself, he also cared 
nothing; as to his daughter, he cared 
everything. And he determined that he 
would leave no field unexplored to gain his 
single and superlative end. 

This, then, accounted for Doctor 
Angrove’s purchase ; this, then, accounted 
for the presence in his house of a dead 
convict. 

However, he had no intention of com- 
mencing operations just at present. 
Replacing the sheet over that distorted 
countenance with the newly healed scar 
above the eye, he blew out the candle and 
left that vault-like chamber to its appro- 
priate occupant. Mounting the stairs 
leading to the ground floor, he continued 
upward, past the first floor, till he came to 
the second. There he entered a small 
cosy bed-room. Seated before a cheerful 
fire, and reading a book of fairy tales, was 
a little girl. She was bright of eye, bright 
of manner, bright of brain. And if the 
mother had been as pretty and winning 
and intelligent as the daughter bid fair 
to become, it is surmisable that the father’s 
loss was great indeed. 

“Oh, Dada! Such a pretty story! 
All about a fierce ugly man who saved 
the life of a little princess, and who then 
met her father, the king, and—and—and 
that’s as far as I’ve got.” 

William Angrove, transformed from the 
frowning, sinister doctor into a smiling, 
reassuring parent, took his little daughter 
upon his knee and discussed the details 
of that story with a fine and tender 
sympathy. When they had finished with 
the story, she asked him if he had 
heard the bells that evening. Upon his 
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“fibbing” that he had, she said that 
bells sounded much nicer than cannon. 
And she inquired of her father as to 
why the nasty cannon were banged off. 
William Angrove 
explained, softening 
everything. 
“And _ so,” 
Marion, with quick 
earnestness, “the 
poor convict-man is 
out on 
that 
dreadful 
marsh, is 
he? And 
what will 
he have 
to eat? 
Aon d 
what will 
he have 
to drink? 
And how 
will he 
keep 
himself 
dry ? And 
how will 
he keep 
himself 
warm? 
And will 
he get 
right 
away? 
And do 
you think 
he will 
find a 
bag of 
money, 
like a beggar in one of these tales? 
And would you drive off the poor convict- 
man—if he came here, Dada? And 4 
Her father laughed. But he only 
thought; he did not speak. ‘Poor 
convict- man,” indeed! A _ desperate 
rufian! ‘Drive him off?” Certainly 
not! Hand him over at once to the 
officers of the law. Else—why pay rates 
and taxes ? Instead of replying to Marion’s 
eager questions, her father remarked that 


said 


Seated before a cheerful fire, and reading a book of fuiry tales, 
was a little girl. 
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it was time she went to bed. And he 
added that Aunty (who kept house for 
him) had gone into the town to spend 
Christmas night with Uncle, and that 
Minnie (the servant) 
would also not be 
back, and that, there- 
fore, Father himself 
would put little 
Marion to rest. 

This accomplished, 
and _ the 
many 
** Good - 
night” 
kisses 
having 
been duly 
givenand 
returned, 
the king 
went 
down 
into the 
sitting- 
room di- 
rectly be- 
low the 
cham ber 
of his 
little 
princess. 
At that 
moment, 
inthe 
front en- 
trance, 
jangled a 
bell. He 
answered 
it. Doctor 
Angrove 
was wanted at once: a lady in the town 
had been taken suddenly ill. Hang the 
lady in the town! Or hang her anywhere 
else! Why had she chosen to make of 
the twenty-fifth of December somebody's 
birthday ? Was it not already sufficiently 
celebrated? However, he would come; 
and that speedily. Taking down his hat 
and coat from a peg in the hall, he 
slouched them on. Then, he went back 
upstairs to the sitting-room. He put a 
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safety-guard before the fire. And he 
turned down the lamp. 

Some time after Doctor Angrove had 
left the room, a mouse ran up the table- 
cloth and investigated the neighbourhood 
of that lamp. The mouse was followed 


by a cat. Trouble accrued. 


IlJ. 


“Shout, and I[’ll murder you! 
quiet, and I’ll only rob you!” 

James Torrie forced the porter back- 
wards over the barrow, and rummaged 
his pockets. In due season he arrived at 
the shillings and the sovereigns. These 
he made his own. Then he plucked from 
the seller of corpses a long scarf that that 
merchant wore round his face to keep his 
cap upon his head. And he started to gag 
him. 

““J—I—I say-a-a,” was the ensuing 
gurgle. ‘“‘Doo-o-o0-on’t yer go-o-o a-hurtin’ 
of a poo-o-oor old ma-a-an !” 

Torrie paused. He spoke, or, rather, 
he growled— 

“I’m a wolf at bay! Thank your God 
I’ve not killed and eaten you! Why, in 
the devil’s name, haven’t you got a flask 
about you? Even if it were only gin! By 
Heavens, I’d like to have a bite at your fat 
head!” 

The infuriated humorist laughed. That 
his laugh sounded suspiciously like a snarl 
was more his misfortune than his fault. 

“ Kill me—if yer want ter—kill me! 
Only don’t take my money,” whined the 
porter, “‘don’t take my money!” 

‘‘What’s to prevent me ?” 

** Not me, Sir—not me, Sir!” 

“* Why shouldn’t I take your money ? 

The porter invented a good reason. 

“°Tain’t mine.” 

““No; it’s mine.” 

James Torrie demonstrated that truth 
by giving the transferred coins a sharp 
rattle. 

The old man began to sob. 

“Blast your soul!” cried the convict. 
““Shut up! Hold your row! Will you?” 

The old man continued to sob. 

Of what he had taken the convict 
now returned exactly a half. 


Keep 
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“I’d change clothes with you,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘ but your old blood would freeze 
to death in the few rags that I’ve got on. 
So I'll just content myself with tying you 
to your own barrow, gagging you, and 
wheeling you quietly behind those trees 
over there. What do you say to that ?” 

“Oh, Sir, Sir, you are kind—you are 
kind, Sir! All o’ that is argufyin’ in a way 
wich allows that you ave kind, Sir.” 

‘Quite right, quite right,” said Torrie, 
with a queer grin. ‘‘ But I shall not give 
you back the other five guineas. I want 
those to help me on the road. I expect 
you ’ve been selling something you stole.” 

‘““No, Sir: it was given me.” 

“What, the money ?” 

“No, Sir; the—the somefing.” 

James Torrie proceeded to do what he 
had promised. While so engaged, he 
talked—talked with a kind of exultation. 

“‘I’ve just had a nice long sleep, porter, 
dear—all alone in the fog and snow; and 
I feel as if I’d like another sleep—in the 
dry and warm. Before that sleep, I wanted 
to die; after that sleep I wanted to live. 
I saw that the fog was cleared away; and 
that, apparently, the soldiers were cleared 
with it. At any rate, I’ve seen none 
since. Not that one can see far, or much, 
in this pitch-black darkness. Can they, 
porter, dear? Or you’d have seen me. 
Wouldn’t you, porter, dear? Well, you’ll 
never see me again. So, good-night, 
porter, dear. Pleasant dreams in your 
barrow, under these sheltering trees! 
And although I can’t wish you a metry 
Christmas—if only because it is nearly 
over—at least, I can hope for you a happy 
and prosperous New Year.” 

James Torrie left his bound and gagged 
and depleted victim, and scurried away 
through the darkness towards the lights 
of the town, twinkling on the hillside. 
It was his intention to break into the first 
lonely house he saw, and there gather a 
supply of food and a change of clothes— 
human clothes, not clothes deformed with 
the mark of the beast. And then he 
would creep across the open country to a 
distant posting-station. 

He faltered onward till he reached a 
clump of trees. He plunged among them. 
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He would have climbed one and there that window. Face and hands pressed to 
awaited the small hours of morning, but _ the glass, stood a little child. 


that he was too weak. 


athirst, worn out and 
a-cold, he could only 
lean azainst the widest 
tree-trunk and prepare 
to skulk and dodge. 

Suddenly he found 
that he was near a 
house. This discovery 
he made through 
the agency of fire. 
Flames were flicker- 
ing from the first-floor 
windows. 

Soon a small crowd 
of women gathered. 
Their husbands and 
fathers and brothers 
were evidently in the 
town, improving their 
own healths by drink- 
ing other people’s. 
One of the women 
tugged violently at the 
bell. There was no 
answer. Another of 
the women broke with 
a stone a_ground- 
floor window. The 
window was strongly 
shuttered. A_ third 
way of entering the 
house suggested itself. 
Shortly, in response to 
the summons of a 
fleet-footed girl, an 
old man and three 
boys came up, pant- 
ing and _ lurching 
under the weight of 
along ladder. Aided 
by the women, they 
planted it against the 
front of the house. 
It reached—or reached 


Famished and The old man essayed to mount the 
ladder. Mid- 
way up he was 
overcome by 
the smoke. 
Half falling, 
half scram- 
bling, he 
rolled down 
among’ the 
women at the 
ladder’s foot. 


“ Shout, and I’ll murder you! keep quiet, and I’ll only rob you!” 


nearly — to the left window of the James Torrie went forward still further. 


second floor. 


Even yet no one saw him; even yet he 


James Torrie, emerging cautiously from could escape. But he was occupied with 
the shelter of the trees, peered in the other thoughts. His liberty against the 
direction. of the crowd’s gaze. Nobody life of that child! He had been convicted 
saw him: everybody was too intent upon of coining; he had been sentenced to 
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transportation; he had broken jail; he 
had mauled a warder, perhaps murdered 
him. His “fe against the life of that 
child! He had committed highway 
robbery. With the proceeds he could 
travel quickly to another part of the 
country. These people were out of their 
houses. What better opportunity to 
procure food and, above all, other clothes ? 
Was it that his desperate efforts for safety 
were to be in vain? His life against the 
life of that child! 

Just then the glare of the fire from the 
flaming windows exhibited that, at the 
window above, something was happening. 
‘The child fluttered against the glass as 
might a bird against its cage. 

James Torrie sprang forward. He 
plucked a shawl from a woman's shoulder. 
She sharply turned; she started back. 
The convict smiled. The woman screamed. 
James Torrie leaped to the foot of the 
ladder. He glanced upward; he saw the 
rolling smoke and curling flames; he 
heard a woman’s voice crying out that this 
man must be the convict for whom the 
soldiers had been searching. James 
Torrie knew that already he was lost. But 
he did not pause; neither did he falter. 
He put the shawl about his head. He began 
to mount the ladder. He went up slowly 
at first: partly because of his weakness, 
partly because of his blindness. Arrived 
half-way, he gathered his energies, and, 
clambering like a cat, dashed upwards 
through the smoke. By his sense of touch 
he learned that his hands had reached 
the topmost rung. He partially removed 
the shawl; he saw that the desired 
window was yet above him. He continued 
a few steps ; he gripped the sill ; he bound 
a portion of the shawl about his fist ; he 
smote the glass ; he undid the catch of the 
casement ; he pulled himself still further 
upward ; he climbed through the opened 
window. 

The child was not there. 

James Torrie crawled round to the 
other side of the bed. On hands and 
knees, and fumbling at the floor, was a 
little girl. 

“Oh,” whispered Marion, “I saw you 
coming, and I went round here for my 
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pretty book with the fairy tales. Are you 
going to save me—like the man I was 
telling dada about ?” 

“Yes, I’m going to save you,” said 
Torrie cheerily. 

““You’re not a prince in disguise, are 
you?” 

‘No, I’m not a prince in disguise.” 

“* What are you, then ?” 

“I’m a convict!” 

As James Torrie hoarsely shouted forth 
this truth, he picked up the little princess 
in his arms, and stood irresolute. He 
glanced at the window; he glanced at the 
door. He decided to use the door: there 
was danger by the ladder, perhaps death ; 
there was flight by the stairs, perhaps 
escape. Fire burst up through the boards. 
The burdened man sprang out upon the 
landing. He closed the door behind him: 
at least it would keep the flames confined 
for awhile. There was not much smoke 
about the stairway; and he passed the 
room where he knew the fire to be raging 
fiercest, with ease and safety. As he ran 
downwards through the darkness, holding 
the child lovingly in his arms, he begged 
her to show him a way out by the garden. 
She did. And she asked him kindly if he 
were the poor convict-man that the cannon 
was banged off about. 

Before he could reply he was face to 
face with—— 

‘Oh, Dada, dear!” cried Marion. ‘‘ Oh, 
Dada, dear, the good convict-man has 
saved me!” 

*“* Yes,” said James Torrie sulkily, ‘I’ve 
saved your daughter.” And, as if in proof, 
he held out the little girl to her father. 
““Now,” he added through his clenched 
teeth, “‘ give me up!” 

Doctor Angrove stood on the threshold 
of the garden-door. . . . He looked from 
his child to the convict; and from the 
convict to his child... . Citizen and 
parent fought in his heart with knives. . 
He slammed the door and locked it— 
locked it upon the inside. 

‘‘Let me go!” muttered Torrie. 

“‘ Certainly not!” shouted Angrove. 

‘* What are you going to do ?” 

“‘ Save the man that saved my child!” 

There was a slight pause. 
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** But there are people in the front.” 

“I saw them.” 

“They will be round here directly.” 

“TI know.” 

‘* And your house is burning above our 
heads.” 

“It’s the best thing 
that could have hap- 
pened.” 

“For whom?” 

“You!” 

‘** Explain !” 

“In order that you 
may be saved,” said 
Angrove with a smile, 
“it’s necessary that 
you be killed.” 

Torrie stepped back 
in amazement and in 
ignorance. Angrove 
seated his child on the 
ground; and, telling 
her and the convict to 
await his return, which 
he avowed would be 
speedy, he made a 
dash up the stairs in 
the direction of the 
fire. The convict took 
the child’s hand and 
bade her not to be 
afraid. Her father 
would put all things 
right. How he was 
going to accomplish 
that, Torrie did not 
know. That he was 
going to accomplish 
it at all, Torrie did 
not believe. 

In less than a 
minute Angrove re- 
turned. He was carry- 
ing some clothes. 

‘“*Sit there, Marion, 
my dear,” he whispered, with incredible 
swiftness, ‘and show father how brave you 
can be. Don’t get frightened of the dark- 
ness, and don’t get frightened of the people 
who will come smashing at this door. . 
See!—I bolt it, top and bottom. Don’t 
answer them, don’t call me, don't make a 
sound. Let me put this shawl round you. 
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There! Over your head as well! It’ll 
keep out the cold and the smoke. I’ll be 
back in a minute. Saviour of my 
child, follow me, quick, quick!” 

‘The two men stumbled downstairs into 


Nobody saw him: everybody was too intent upon that window. 


the vault-like chamber. Angrove struck a 
light and lit a candle. It was a long pro- 
cess with the flint and steel of his day; 
but the instant it was accomplished he set 
to work to force the unwilling man— 
because hopeless—to permit himself to be 
saved. And in his eagerness he almost 
tore off the rags of the prison garb, and 
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almost flung on the clothes he himself had 
provided. 

Torrie remonstrated. 

“I’m a coiner.” 

“You ’re a man!” 

“I’m a thief.” 

“You ’re a man!” 

“I’m a murderer.” 

“If you mean about the warder whom 
you struck, I can tell you he’s not 
dangerously hurt. I know /ha/ through 
the porter of the hospital—the fellow from 
whom I purchased /Azs. . . . Don’t stand 
there, gaping like a moon - made idiot! 
Help me to dress this body in what I’ve 
plucked from yours!” 

Torrie threw up his arms. 

“Good God! That man ruined me!” 

“ He will now save you.” 

Nothing could exceed the calmness 
with which Angrove was talking; unless 
it were the swiftness with which he was 
working. 

** And you bought my enemy from 

‘“* The porter.” 

“* From—from the man I robbed.” 

“* Oh, well, the money ’ll help you.” 

For answer, Torrie flung his stolen 
coins to the floor. They rolled, jingling, 
to all parts of the chamber. Angrove 
pounced upon them. With the speed and 
dexterity of a hungry bird picking up corn, 
he secured them all. 

“Don’t waste good money!” he 
shouted. ‘“ Take it back, you young fool! 
Take it back, take it back! . . . And now 
help me to finish dressing this body. . . - 
Hark! Did you hear that? They 
are smashing at the garden-door. But 
the panels of my doors and _ the 
shutters of my windows are lined with 
sheet-iron.” 

“To keep out sych as I.” 

“‘If you like—you young fool! And to 
keep out anybody else whom I don’t 
choose to admit. Of course, these people 
are anxious to save you; and, equally of 
course, they’re anxious to destroy you. 
They want to pluck you asa brand from 
the burning, and they want to cast you 
back into the hell of that prison. But I 
shall baulk them! There, I’ve 
put on everything necessary — except 
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the stockings. Hold its leg! Now 
the other! Curse the corpse! Why won't 
it bend? Ah, lucky devil! We shall be as 
inflexible one day. How quiet my 
little Marion is keeping! And what a 
row those people are making at the doors, 
back and front! ... Comeon! Upthe 
stairs! Ugh! What a weight! .. . Good 
God! If they smash in either door just as 
we’re passing! In any case, you’re to 
come back here to this chamber. Take 
my hat and overcoat and the first oppor- 
tunity—to get away. You won’t be fol- 
lowed. I’ll see to that. Come, man— 
put your heart into the game! You’re 
going to die!” 

The top floors of the house were blazing 
fiercely, the crowd were madly battering 
at every available entrance, the stairways 
and passages were thronged with smoke, 
when, in the darkness, past’ the slowly 
yielding doors, past the yet blindfolded 
father-relying child, the convict and the 
compounder of felony staggered with their 
shocking burden up the stairs towards the 
all-devouring flames. 

Shortly, anxious men burst into the 
hall. On the floor, lying face upwards, 
clasping little Marion to his breast, was 
Doctor William Angrove. Apparently, he 
had swooned. 


IV. 
** Crow’s Nest, near Toronto, 
*“* Canada, June 21, 1832. 
“My dear Doctox,—At last I am in a 
position to offer my benefactor the home 
I have so long promised him—in a new 
land, among new people, and finer chances. 
Everything is ready for his comfort and 
welfare and fortune. . . . I am glad that 
Marion is going along so nicely, and I am 
eagerly looking forward to seeing her 
once again. . . . But you, my friend, you! 
I want to see you! I want to hear from 
your lips an exact account of what hap- 
pened after I got away—after my charred 
remains were found in the ruins—after I 
was resurrected! . . . Yes! James Torrie 
died that night, and in his stead was 
born—yours ever, ever gratefully, 
‘**JonN Forp.” 
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AT.LLERTON lived in Tokio, and 
Glynton in Shanghai, but distance 

did not lessen the regard they entertained 
for each other; and the latter, who had 
long promised himself a visit to Japan, 
seized the first opportunity that presented 
itself and turned his face eastward. Only 
six weeks could be spared, but in that 
time an energetic man may accomplish 
much. Glynton, albeit of a staid and 


resolute exterior, was an energetic man. 
He made no splash, but he moved swiftly 
and with precision, the result of which 


was that he saw much, accomplished 
much—and carried away with him one 
everlasting memory. 

He was no stranger to Japan, but he 
had been a stranger for three years, and 
his first glimpse of the country awakened 
many pleasant recollections. There was 
Nagasaki crowded with old memories ; 
the beautiful inland sea: Kobe, and Ninko’s 
chaya, and the tinkling of the samisen and 
the mellower note of the kofo. Then came 
Yokohama Bay and the capital beyond. 

Hallerton received him with open arms 
and took a week’s holiday in his honour, 
and they went on excursions into the 
country, or sailed on the Bay of Yedo, 
and lived generally like two boys just let 
loose from school. 

But this had to end, and for the next 
week Glynton was left for the greater part 
of the day alone, his friend being called 
on business to Yokohama every morning. 
Glynton, however, was a man who could 
tolerate his own company, and as it was 
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that time of the year when the land is 
aglow with cherry-blossoms white and red, 
and when every breath inhaled, laden with 
the perfume and the sunshine, is a deli- 
cious intoxicant, he found his aimless little 
excursions into the surrounding country 
profitable and invigorating. 

On one occasion, wandering with no 
fixed purpose, his steps led him to sur- 
mount a little hill which, though it lay 
back some distance from the water, still 
commanded an extensive view of the bay 
and the surrounding country. He began 
a slow ascent of this hill, for the sun was 
warm and the dust lay thick on the road, 
and he felt inclined to loiter by the way; 
but the cool green and white of his goal 
held out an invitation which he could not 
resist. 

Slowly he trudged upward until he came 
to where a narrow footway branched off 
from the main road, and as the former 
looked the more inviting of the two paths, 
he took it, though not without a feeling 
that he was encroaching on private pro- 
perty. However, that troubled him but 
little, and even if it had troubled him 
much it is doubtful if his curiosity would 
have bowed to his discretion. For, 
insensibly as it were, a desire to penetrate 
this mound of flowers and of leaves had 
come to him, and one that he knew it 
would be necessary to gratify. 

As he made his way upward the foliage 
thickened, and presently, the path taking 
a sudden bend, he found himself before a 
small clearing, in the midst of which was 
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the daintiest little bandbox of a house 
that he had ever seen. Startled, he drew 
back, and through the leaves peered like a 
guilty creature at the pretty picture. The 
house was like a toy embedded in blooms. 
Flowers innumerable shone from every 
point of vantage, while the heavy perfume 
.of the fruit-trees stole towards him in a 
golden cloud. The day was so still that 
he seemed to hear the multitudinous 
murmurs of the insect life in the grass. 

But suddenly the soft note of a samisen 
was wafted through one of the wide-open 
windows, and he drew still closer in 
against the leaves—an involuntary move- 
ment which he might not have been able 
or willing toanalyse. Intuitively he seemed 
to guess that the hand which struck the 
strings was that of an artist, and he 
leant forward eager in anticipation. 

A sharp, defiant note followed, a coarse 
twanging of numbers, as though the player 
was seized with a sudden fit of anger, and, 
having nothing else upon which to vent 
it, tortured the poor unoffending instru- 
ment. Then there was silence for the 
space of many moments, and then once 
more the clear notes vibrated on the still 
air. To the uninitiated ear, all Eastern 
music is nothing more nor less than a 
bewildering series of discordant sounds ; 
but this particular listener was not un- 
initiated, and he distinguished in the notes 
a melancholy which, under such con- 
ditions, was singularly impressive. 

Presently a voice—a low-wailing voice— 
began to sing with the music; and 
though Glynton could catch no word 
distinctly, he knew that it was the out- 
pouring of a sad and desolate heart. 
Like one spell- bound, he stood and 
listened, breathing hard as the singer’s 
voice rose in tha scale. 

Truly it was a novel experience, and 
one which left him puzzled with himself. 
Even when the singer’s voice had died 
away, and the strings of the samisen no 
longer ached and throbbed in the air, he 
still stood hesitant amid the leaves, as 
though waiting for some sign or token. 
Then, with a strange little cynical laugh, 
he stepped out from his retreat and 
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made towards the house. Come what 
might, he was going to have a peep at this 
singer of dirges. 

As he approached the house he was 
greeted by the sharp yelping of a little 
dog, which came out on the verandah and 
presented a furious front. Almost at the 
same moment a woman’s face appeared 
at the window, through which had floated 
the strains of the guitar. She seemed 
rather amused at the prodigious anger 
of her small dog, and laughingly called 
to it to desist; and then, with a gracious 
smile to the stranger, she apologised most 
prettily for the rudeness of her pet. 

Glynton raised his hat and honoured 
the lady with a profound obeisance ; but in 
the smiling, round-faced girl before him 
he failed utterly to recognise the melan- 
choly singer whose sad song had tuned 
him to such an extraordinary pitch. Indeed, 
he doubted much if this handsome girl, 
with her_ reckless, defiant smile, and her 
marvellous self - consciousness, could 
possibly have any connection with the 
woman who had so lately poured forth 
her woes to the sun. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said ; “I fear 
I am intruding. I saw this pretty spot, 
and trudged upward to explore. Then 
across the sunshine, on a cloud of perfume 
it seemed, came the delicious song of a 
bird, and I could not retreat without one 
glance at the sweet singer.” 

He bowed again, and the girl smiled 
happily ; but at that moment, warned by 
the barking of the dog, two men appeared 
from the back of the house, and the girl’s 
face as she turned towards them assumed a 
darker shade. 

“This stranger is weary and thirsty,” 
she said ; “ bring him in refreshment.” 

The servants made low obeisance, and 
then slunk swiftly away to do her bidding. 
She watched them disappear, watched with 
a keen eye, a shaded brow, which, how- 
ever, passed from her with the passing of 
the men. Then she turned once more to 
the stranger. 

Presently he was seated in the cool 
verandah, and, without the slightest trace 
of embarrassment, the girl came out and 
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Two men appeared from the back of the house. 
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joined him. He looked at her critically 
but found no fault. She was exceedingly 
handsome, and in her light Azmono looked 
particularly fresh and sweet. Her eyes 
were wonderfully dazzling, and almost 
bold, he thought; but her face was, 
perhaps, a trifle pallid, and sometimes a 
strange live formed about the corners of 
her mouth. 

Tea was brought to them in quaint little 
egg-shell cups, and sweetmeats, too, were 
placed upon the table. This was an 
adventure full of charm. Glynton leant 
back and eyed his companion through the 
thin wreaths of cigarette smoke. 

“As I stood among the leaves down 
yonder I heard a bird,” he said. ‘‘ May 
I not see her?” 

She laughed. He thought it one of the 
prettiest mouths that he had ever seen. 

**It is possible,” and she laughed again. 

“It was not you?” 

“Why not?” she said. 

“« But it was a song full of sadness 
he began. 


** And how know you that I may not be 
sad at times °?” 


“Nay, I know not,” he answered, 
“but I hope that happiness is. ever with 
you.” 

She filled her little silver pipe and lit it, 
but there was trouble in her eyes as she 
stared up at him through the smoke. 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, ‘I have 
the reputation of being good friends with 
happiness. It is something, is it not ?” 

“No,” he said; “not if the song I 
heard came from your heart.” 

‘** Heart !”’ she echoed, with a disdainful 
laugh. ‘‘ You do not know me, eh?” 

“I only know that you are beautiful, 
and that in spite of your charming face 
you are very sad.’ 

‘** Ah!” she murmured, “‘ you see deeper 
than most people.” . 

As she knocked the ash from her pipe 
he rose to go. 

“You are very kind,” he said. 
I not come again ?” 

She hesitated, and looked him keenly 
up and down. 

“You live here in Tokio ?” 


“ec May 
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“For a few weeks Then I 
return to Shanghai.” 

“For good ?” 

“That I cannot say. 
of the gods. 
alone ?” 

** Not always alone.” 

“You are married ?” 

re 

He looked puzzled, and she smiled. 

“Why should one marry ?” 

**T don’t know,” he said. 

Nevertheless, there was unobtrusive 
evidence of wealth about her and her 
belongings. The house, small as it was, 
was charming: the kimono she wore, 
though modest in tone and in design, 
was spun of silk. The obsequious 
servants, the boxes of choice flowers, 
the indefinite and yet general air of 
comfort, all proclaimed that this was no 
ordinary establishment. 

Nor was its owner an ordinary woman, 
at least so Glynton thought as he walked 
away, having stayed longer than common 
politeness warranted. But she was very 
charming, and had given him permission 
to call again, and all the way home he 
saw her handsome face and _ sparkling 
eyes, and something behind those eyes 
which was as sad as death. Strange 
woman, strange creature living thus alone: 
a bird breaking its heart against the bars 
of a gilded cage. 

When Hallerton returned that night 
from Yokohama, he began to apologise 
profusely for having left his friend; but 
Glynton cut him short. He had found 
something which had entirely compen- 
sated him for his friend’s absence. 

The next day, at the selfsame hour, he 
once more mounted the path which led to 
the cottage ; but this time she was waiting 
for him, and as he walked up the little 
pathway she appeared at the window, 
although there was no barking of the 
dog to herald his approach. Upon this 
occasion she was dressed very elaborately, 
and her eyes and her cheeks were touched 
up in the approved native fashion. While 
in one way this heightened her beauty, it 
seemed to rob her of much of her former 


only. 


It is in the hands 
And you—do you live here 
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charm ; and though he felt flattered at her 
evident wish to please, he could have 
wished that she looked not quite so like 
a geisha. Then he laughed somewhat 
cynically to himself. Heavens! what did 
it matter to him what she looked like ? 

As for her, the presence of this stranger 
seemed infinitely to please. He was bigger, 
stronger, more beautiful than any of her 
own men. His hair was fair, soft, and 
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‘And. have they hair like yours, and eyes 
like yours ?” 

“‘IT am hideous,” he laughed. “ They 
have hair like a cluster of sunbeams; to 
look into their eyes is to enter the gates 
of paradise. Their faces are like the red 
and white cherry-blossoms yonder ; their 
lips are sweeter than roses.” 

She pouted, and something like a frown 
ran down her forehead to her eyes. 


She filled her little silver pipe and lit it, but there was trouble in her eyes. 


silky, and marvellously fascinating; his 
eyes were so blue that she was never tired 
of searching them for the many mysteries 


they contained. Truly, these white people 
were very lovely! She wondered if he had 
a wife, a sweetheart, of his own race. She 
had heard of the soft, delicate beauty of 
the white women. Were they so much 
more lovely than the Japanese ? 

“* Tell me,” she said, as they once more 
sat in the verandah sipping tea, “are the 
women of your race so very beautiful ?” 

““Many of them,” he answered, “are 
very beautiful.” 


“How hideous we Japanese must seem 
beside them!” 

He smiled. It was the piqued daughter 
of Eve. And so is it all the world over— 
black or white, brown or red. 

“I know one Japanese,” he said, “‘ who 
combines in her dainty little person all the 
charms of the white woman, and more. 
And her name—what think you they call 
her?” 

“‘T know not,” she answered; “but I 
should like to see one who possesses so 
many graces.” 

“Look. in your mirror, Kiku,” he said, 
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“and then you will see the lady of whom 
I speak.” 

Kiku blushed very prettily, if not vio- 
lently, and her eyelids drooped. He noticed 
her fingers fumble excitedly with each 
other as they lay in her lap. 

“IT mean it, Kiku,” he whispered. ‘‘ You 
are very lovely.” 

A palpable shudder shook her from 
head to foot, which he attributed to any- 
thing but the right cause. Yet when he 
looked into her eyes again, he saw that 
they were full of regret, of a pathos which 
made him pause and think. 

When he reached the bungalow that 
night his friend Hallerton had already 
dined, and had even got through the larger 
half of his second cigar. 

“T must apologise, old fellow; but I 
waited a deuce of a time. Have you 
dined ?” 

“Tea.” 

“Oh?” 

This was clearly in the manner of an 
interrogation, but Glynton was in no con- 
fidential mood. He did not say where he 
had dined, or with whom. Why should he ? 

Hallerton got up, made his friend a 
whisky-and-soda, and then handed him 
the cigar-box. 

“Tired 2” 

“Yes,” said Glynton. 
day.” 

‘Where have you been ?” 

“‘ Everywhere.” 

‘“* A large order.” 

*“* Yes.” 

“I am sorry, old chap, that I have to 
leave you so much alone; but you quite 
understand, don’t you ?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Glynton, “I beg 
of you not to mention it if you do not 
wish me to feel uncomfortable.” 

Hallerton laughed good-naturedly. He 
was an excellent old beggar, this serious- 
eyed Glynton. 

‘* By the way,” said Hallerton presently, 
as he stretched forth to replenish his glass, 
“‘T have received an invitation from Count 
Idzumo. He gives a big garden-party 
sort of affair to-morrow afternoon. You 
will come, of course ?” 


“‘Had a long 


, 
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“TI think not, old fellow. 
are no longer in my line.” 

‘IT must go, of course,” said Hallerton. 
‘Diplomatic etiquette, you know. What 
shall you do with yourself ?” 

** Oh, I shall be all right. 
about me. 
man now?” 

“Bless you, yes. A future Prime 
Minister, Foreign Secretary, and heaven 
alone knows what else.” 

“‘ He is very wealthy ?” 

‘Very, and he has a magnificent place. 
An ugly little black beast—a native all 
over; but one must not show one’s 
dislikes.” 

“Um! I don’t think his Excellency 
will interest me.” 

“But perhaps his gessha may. 
going to dance.” 

“ Kiku!” 

Glynton threw off his lethargy and sat 
upright. 

‘‘Of course, you are a stranger—you 
haven’t heard of her. She is the chief 
favourite of the day. All Tokio has gone 
mad over her. Commands fabulous prices, 
they say.” 

**O—oh!” 

Mr Glynton was now thoroughly inter- 
ested in Idzumo’s garden-party. Kiku— 
Kiku! Over and over again he repeated 
the name to himself. But of course it 
could have no significance. There were 
thousands of Kikus in Japan. 

““She is good, eh?” he asked non- 
chalantly. 

‘‘T suppose so—or at least as good as 
such performers can be. She was bought 
out of her indentures about eighteen 
months ago by Nadzu, a son of the War 
Minister, who only lived six mOnths to 
regret his rash act. He committed the 
happy despatch in a peculiarly horrible 
manner upon her doorstep. Her servants 
kicked the body into the road.” 

‘Quite right too. Dirty fellow.” 

“It was inconsiderate. Kiku is not 
renowned for her sentiment. They say 
she is very rich.” 

“Then of course she is pretty ?” 

““My dear fellow, is the East so very 


Such things 


Don’t bother 
I suppose Idzumo is a big 


Kiku is 
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different from the West in that respect? 
Kiku is very pretty, and she dances excel- 
lently—for a native.” 

“ And this Idzumo ?” 

“My dear fellow, you know as much 
about it as I do. Gossip says—but then 
you know gossip says many things. 1 
believe it is generally conceded that the 
Count takes a fatherly interest in her. He 
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or manners indicative of the degraded 
professions. She was a woman of sense 
and sentiment, and totally unlike the 
harpy who calls herself a geisha. And 
yet there was something strange about 
her, something that reminded him of days 
when he first came to Japan with the wild 
fever of youth upon him. And then her 
manner of living was strangest of all, and 


Her servants kicked the body into the road. 


never has an entertainment of any kind of 
which she is not the bright particular star.” 

Later on, as the two men separated for 
the night, Glynton said to his friend, “I 
have changed my mind, Hallerton. I 


think I shall go and 
to-morrow.” 

He devoutly hoped that his Kiku might 
not be the notorious geisha of Tokio, 
whose private history was evidently the 
theme of so much gossip. How could 
she be? There was nothing in her speech 


see Kiku dance 


one, when he thought of it, well calculated 
to awaken suspicion. 

In the forenoon of the following day he 
trudged once more towards her house, 
having previously made up his mind to 
set all doubt at rest. But as he drew near 
the verandah a figure appeared in the 
doorway, and it was not the figure of 
Kiku. It was a little dark man who stood 
before him, an ugly little fellow with a 
ridiculously thin moustache and beard, 
narrow black slits of eyes set close to the 
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nose, and a retreating forehead of some 
considerable dimensions. 

Glynton did not remember seeing the 
man before, but having no doubt that he 
was a servant, he merely nodded familiarly 
and asked if the honourable mistress of 
the house was within. The little man 
replied slowly with a shake of the head. 
Then it was that Glynton, more closely 
scrutinising, saw that in his informant 
which he had previously failed to notice. 
The man, though obviously most care- 
lessly attired, carried himself quite unlike 
a servant ; and Glynton, when he set ‘his 
wits to work, recognised this in an instant. 
Then who was he, and what was he doing 
in Kiku’s house ? 

““She has been gone long?” asked 
Glynton, a shade of greater deference in 
his tone. 

“I believe so, Excellency.” 

The Englishman duly noted the peculiar 
tone in which the word “ Excellency” was 
expressed. 

“* She will return soon—perhaps ? ” 

“‘ Perhaps, Excellency; but I think not.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because to-night she dances for the 
great Count Idzumo.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“Why should I not, Excellency? Is 
not Kiku the loveliest and most illustrious 
geisha in all Japan, and is not the honour- 
able Count one of her most successful 
patrons ?” 

A self-complacent smile, which exces- 
sively irritated Glynton, played about the 
man’s mouth. 

“You take great liberties with the 
reputation of your mistress,” he said. 
“Gossip, my worthy fellow, is not wise 
in a servant.” 

“No, Excellency. I will think of it. 
And your Excellency’s business ?” 

“Ts with your mistress.” 

‘* But who shall I say has called ?” 

“Describe me. She will know.” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

But the man’s face was a perfect study, 
and though at the best of times Glynton 
was not a particularly keen observer, 
he did not fail to notice the singular 
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expression which played about the little 
Jap’s beady eyes. 

He flung the fellow half a yen, and 
turned on his heel. He was angry and he 
was disappointed, and, in spite of a pro- 
digious effort to laugh, he felt a creeping 
sickness about the heart which caused him 
intense annoyance. Something suggested 
love, but he laughed loudly, and perhaps 
a trifle idiotically at the mere idea. Lord ! 
how he had been fooled! The sweet 
singer, the mournful maiden with whom 
he had sympathised, who lived alone with- 
out love, without happiness, was the most 
notorious woman in all Tokio. 

It was with a disgusted and desperate 
feeling that he went with his friend to 
the reception. A dozen times during his 
journey homewards he had hesitated to 
take the step, but as often his weakness to 
see her overcame his pride. It would be 
something to be able to laugh at his own 
folly. : 

It was late when he and Hallerton arrived, 
but they immediately went in search of the 
Count, and presently beheld him coming 
towards them in close conversation with 
the French Minister. Hallerton advanced, 
a glib apology on his tongue, but Glynton 
followed in no easy mood. The little 
gentleman who was so deeply engaged in 
conversation with the Frenchman was the 
illustrious Count Idzumo— the person 
whom Glynton had seen at Kiku’s house 
that morning. 

The Count smiled meaningly as Haller- 
ton introduced his friend, and immediately 
his hand went to his waistcoat pocket. 
But withdrawing it instantly, he said with 
a smile, ‘‘ No; I will keep it as a souvenir.” 
Which cryptic utterance filled Hallerton’s 
face with bewilderment. 

When they were once more alone, he 
said to Glynton, ‘‘ What did the Count 
mean ?” 

“Oh!” replied his friend, with an 
inscrutable smile, “the Count and I have 
met before.” 

‘*The devil!” muttered the diplomat. 

Glynton was like a man pulled two 
different ways. He was eager, anxious to 
see Kiku dance ; and yet, with all his soul 
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““ Kiku,” he said, “I think they are right. You are a witch.” 
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he loathed the thought of it. Neverthe- 
less, he followed the crowd into the great 
room which had. been transformed into a 
temporary theatre, and patiently awaited 
her turn; and when at length she came 
on and began to cut capers and grimace, 
a veritable painted geisha, his chin dropped 
forward and he could not look; but through 
an atmosphere of theatric affectation, 
through the sounding of the drum and 
the tinkling of the samisen, he heard a 
dirge-like wail, and saw the white, sad 
face of a woman. 

When he looked up again, Kiku was 
making her exit to tumultuous applause. 
Men made strange jokes and laughed 
strange laughs. The atmosphere stifled 
him ; he made his apologies and withdrew. 

That night she was to dance again, but 
when, an hour or so after, Glynton and 
Hallerton met, the diplomat informed his 
friend that the pet geisha had suddenly 
been taken ill, and would appear no more 
that day. But plenty of entertainment 
was promised. Idzumo knew how to do 
the thing well. There were rumours of 
a magnificent exposition of the kina. It 
had been hoped that Kiku would lead.... 

Glynton heard no more, but that night 
found him not among the Count’s guests. 
Angry with himself, and yet impelled 
onward by a force which he would have 
been powerless to analyse, even. had he 
striven, he had wended his way to the 
little house on the hill, and with a shamed, 
hesitating manner, she came down the 
path to meet him. 
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“They told me you were ill,” he said, 
“and so I came to see.” She did not tell 


him that her illness was brought on by a 
glimpse of him with shame and confusion 
**I did not know you wére 
She bowed her head without 
“‘Tdzumo’s geisha,” he added 


upon his face. 
a geisha.” 
answering, 
meaningly. 

““No, my lord,” she cried, “ not that! 
Idzumo, he is rich and great, but I hate 
him. Let my lord say the word and 
Idzumo employs me no more.” 

“Why should I? What is it to me ?” 

“* Ay, what is it to my lord?” 

“ Kiku, they tell strange tales of you.” 

“Tt is so, my lord. I know. <zfsune- 
ésuki—fox-woman—witch—I have heard 
them repeated. But those who do not 
know me tell the strangest tales of all.” 

The story of Nadzu, the War Minister’s 
son, leapt to his lips. But the bowed 
figure and the penitent face were an 
irresistible appeal to silence. And, after 
all, what was it to him ? 

Her little hand slipped tremblingly into 
his. 

“If we love, my lord, is it not enough ?” 

“They say the love of the kztsune-/suki 
is death.” 

‘“* But my lord does not believe ?” 

““No,” he said. ‘‘ And Idzumo ?” 

‘* My lord’s eyes have blinded me,” she 
murmured. 

His arms slipped round her shoulders, 
and she nestled closely to him. 

“Kiku,” he said, “I think they are 
right. You are a witch.” 





CLAIRE ROMAINE. 


ISS CLAIRE ROMAINE, 
plays so many parts in 


who 
** Pot 


Pourri” at the Avenue, from Jaggers to 


chow. vy Maus. 
MISS CLAIRE ROMAINE SINGING ABOUT MARY 


THE HOUSEMAID IN ‘“ POT POURRI.” 


“Little Miss Nobody,” is the only 
daughter of the late ‘“‘ Teddy” Solonion, 
the clever Jew who wrote “ Billee Taylor.” 
She made her début at the Gaiety six years 
ago, but scored no hit till she appeared in 
“The Maid of Athens,” at the Opéra 
Comique, where she sang a silly song 
with the chorus, *‘ Be careful.” She makes 
a good boy—witness her call-boy Shrimp, 
in “In Town”—and is in great request 
for pantomime. She is married to Edgar 


Romaine Keddie, and never takes off her 
wedding-ring, covering it up with a piece 
of cloth on the stage. 


THE MANCEUVRES OF JANE (MAY). 


Mdlle. Jane May can personate so many 
characters that the title to this paragraph 
is justified. She is charmingly French. 
When she came to play as the prodigal in 
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MDLLE. JANE MAY. 
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“L’Enfant Prodigue” several years ago she 
captured all our hearts, and we have loved 
her since, for the years seem to make no 


Photo. by Downey. 
MISS LENA ASHWELL. 


effect on her. She impersonates many 
public people in ‘Pot Pourri” at the 
Avenue (including Sarah Bernhardt as 
Hamlet), and though she speaks very little 
English, she is such a clever pantomimist 
that spoken language passes for next to 
nothing with her. — 


LENA ASHWELL. 


Nobody can play the part of a woman 
with a grievance so cleverly as Miss Lena 


Ashwell. Her father was in the Navy 
before he became a parson ; her brother, 
Roger Pocock (for that is her real name), 
is a journalist, novelist, and explorer, and 
is at this moment riding from Canada to 
Mexico. She began her stage education at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and made her 
first appearance (at Islington) eight years 





FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS 


ago in Mr. Malcolm Watson’s play “‘ The 
Pharisee.” She is married to Mr. Arthur 
Playfair, with whom she played in Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s play, ‘“‘The Prude’s 
Progress.” She was exceedingly good 
in Mr. Esmond’s play, ‘‘ Grierson’s Way,” 
and also in “ Wheels within Wheels.” 


A MAN WHO CAN 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s portrait of the 
blustering Jim Blagden in Mr. Carton’s 
clever comedy, ‘‘ Wheels within Wheels,” 
has demonstrated that he has at last dis- 
covered his true line of business, which he 
first hit when he played in Mr. Leo Trevor’s 
farce, ‘‘ Brother Officers,” at the Garrick. 
Mr. Bourchier is one of Society’s gifts to 
the stage. Educated at Eton and at Oxford, 
he made his name as an actor when he was 
an undergraduate. It is ten years since he 
appeared on the real stage (with Mrs. 
Langtry in the provinces). He has been 


PLAY A CAD. 


Photo. by Downey. 
MR. BOURCHIER AS THE BOUNDER, JIM BLAGDEN, 
IN ‘* WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS.” 








FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


MISS COMPTON AS MRS. BULMER IN HER HUSBAND’S (MR. RK. C. CARTON) PLAY 
‘WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS.” 


She ts pictured here by Messrs. Ellis and Watery breaking open the cupboard to rescue a letter written 
by a foolish woman \her sister-in-law) to Mr. Vartrey. 
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rarely idle since that time. He has been 
a manager on his own account (at the 
Royalty and in America), and he has 
adapted several plays. He is married to 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh. His father was a 
Captain, his uncle was a Colonel (who won 
the Victoria Cross at Sebastopol), and his 
grandfather was a General in our army. 


FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


(Mrs. Duncan Hume), who is a clever 
amateur. Another brother, Mr. C. G. 
Compton, used to be manager of the 
Garrick Theatre, and now practises the art 
of letters. Mr. H. H. Morell (who is 
associated in managership with Mr. 
Mouillot, and is the son of the late 
Sir Morell Mackenzie) belongs to the same 
family. Miss Compton, 
who is married to Mr. 
R. C. Carton, made 
her first appearance (at 
Bristol) in 1874. Her 
biggest success was 
scored last year in 
“* Lord and Lady Algy.” 


THE BRIGHTEST BOY 
ON THE STAGE. 
Master Charlcs Sefton 
conquered London 
players from the mo- 
ment he walked across 
the stage at Terry’s 
Theatre in a matinée 
of “The Heather 
Field.” The son of an 
Irish officer now dead, 
he is fourteen years of 
age, and took to the 
stage by way of a night’s 
amusement, for he ap- 
peared one night at 
Brighton as the news- 
paper urchin in “ One 

of the Best.” 


THE GREATEST OF 
FRENCH ACTRESSES. 
Sarah Bernhardt is 


Photo. by Hana. 


CHARLES SEFTON, THE BRIGHTEST BOY ON THE STAGE. 


Mrs. Bourchier is a parson’s daughter. 
‘That is a pretty good mixture. 


““LADY ALGY” (COMPTON). 
{t is she who defeats Mr. Bourchier in 
“Wheels within Wheels,” for as Mrs. 
Bulmer she brings to bear on Jim Blagden 
a character diametrically opposed to his 
own. She is the daughter of the late 
Henry Compton and sister of Edward, 
Percy, Otway, and Henry Compton, the 
actors, and of Miss Emmeline Compton 


fifty-five, and yet in 
an age when Youth demands our attention 
she has made all the theatrical w~'d 
listen to her Hamlet, with which ‘ie 
crowded the Adelphi and captured Strat- 
ford-on-Avon the other day. She is a 
Jewess, half French, half Dutch, but was 
born in Paris, and she was married to a 
Greek. It is just forty years since she 
entered the Paris Conservatoire, and 
during most of the intervening years she 
has reigned supreme, probably the greatest 
tragédienne since the days of Rachel. 
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MISS KATE CUTLER, 


As a Seventeenth Century Beauty, 


Portrait by Lallle Garet © 
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FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS HAMLET. 
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DECIMA MOORE. 


The production of ‘‘ Great Cesar,” at the 
Comedy, gave Miss Decima Moore a 
chance of charming us once again. Her 
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MISS DECIMA MOORE IN ‘** GREAT CASAR,”’ AT THE COMEDY THEATRE. 


father is a chemist in Brighton. Her 
sister Eva is married to Mr. H. V. Esmond 
(who has taught her how to act); another 
sister is the wife of Cairns James, the 


FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


actor ; another, Miss Bertha Moore, is well 
known on the concert platform, while her 
brother used to be a champion bone- 
shaker rider, and now manages the 


atiuw. vy xilis aud Waiery. 


Humber Cycle Company. Decima made 
her début just ten years ago in ‘The 
Gondoliers,” at the Savoy. She was born 
in 1871. 
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HE most interesting woman in the 
British peerage at this moment 
is undoubtedly the Duchess of Devon- 


shire. She 
is a grande 
dame in a 
stately, old- 
fashioned 
way which 
compels _ re- 
spect and 
carries 
authority. 
Not merely, 
however, is 
her Grace an 
interesting 
personality 
in herself; 
she takes 
rank as amid 
a gallery of 
Duchesses of 
Devonshire 
who have be- 
come house- 
hold words. 
For fifty 
years (1774- 
1824) two 
Duchesses 
(the wives of 
the fifth 
Duke) ruled 
English 


society. For 


sixty-eight there was no Duchess at 
all; for the present 
died in 1840, before her husband suc- 
ceeded; and until 1892, when he married 


No. 191. August 1899 


Gainsborough’s Duchess, 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


She has revived the hospitalities of the House of Cavendish and re-established 
the historic continuity of a Family of Wonderful Women made immortal by 








THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
As Pictured by Miss Alice Hughes. 


the Dowager Duchess of Manchester, 
Chatsworth and the other palaces of the 
House of Cavendish knew no mistress. 


The Duke- 
dom of 
Devonshire 
is just two 
centuries 
old, for it 
was created 
in 1694 on 
behalf of the 
fourth Earl 
of Devon- 
shire, a title 
that had been 
granted in 
1618 to 
William 
Cavendish— 
I may note 
that every 
holder of the 
title since 
1618 (except 
the present 
Duke) has 
borne the 
Christian 
name of 
William. 
There have 
been eight 
Dukes and 
eight Duch- 
esses, for 


though the sixth Duke was unmarried, his 


Duke’s mother predecessor was twice married. Three of 


these Duchesses were the dauchters of 
Earls, two were the daughters of Dukes, 


LL 
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one was a Baroness in her own right, one 
was a Commoner, while the present 
Duchess is the daughter of a German 
Count. 

The first Duchess was Lady Mary 
Butler, daughter of the Duke of Ormonde, 
a title which became extinct in 1758. She 
was Irish—and therefore pretty ; and died 
in 1710, when she was laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey Her daughter-in-law and 
successor was Lady Rachel Russell, 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford; she 
became a bride at the age of fourteen (her 
husband being then just sixteen). The 
third Duchess was only a plain Commoner, 
Miss Catherine Hoskins, of Oxted, in 
Surrey. The fourth Duchess brought great 
wealth to the Cavendishes. She was a 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and a 
Baroness (Clifford) in her own right. Her 
wealth made her husband famous, though 
she did not live long to enjoy it, for she 
died in 1754, leaving her mother-in-law 
(who died in 1777) to maintain the mis- 
tress-ship of Chatsworth. Her successor 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 
AS A CHILD. 
Painted by Reynolds. 


was the famous Duchess Georgiana, 

immortalised by Gainsborough. 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, is 

undoubtedly the most picturesque woman 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


our peerage has produced. Her portraits, 
so dazzlingly painted by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Cosway, and Angelica Kaufmann, 
have made her face familiar all the 


GEORGIANA’S GIRLS, AFTERWARDS 
LADY CARLISLE AND LADY GRANVILLE. 
Painted by Cosway. 


But her face was not the 
She had brains, 
she had wit. In short, she is a figure 
altogether memorable. She was the 
daugliter of the first Earl Spencer, and 
was called Georgiana after her mother 
(Miss Poyntz) and her grandmother 
(born Lady Georgiana Cathcart). At 
the age of seventeen (in 1774) she 
married the fifth Duke of Devonshire, 
who was considered the first match, 
in England, and who was nine years 
her senior. 

She soon became the leader of fashion, 
being the great opponent of the Duchess 
of Gordon. The rivalry between the two 
Duchesses was very acute, and gave great 
zest to Society a hundred years ago. Her 
Grace of Devonshire favoured the Whigs ; 
her Grace of Gordon (nine years her 
senior) formed a salon which was the centre 
of the Tory Party, and Pitt gave his Minis- 
terial dinnersat herhouse. In orderto secure 
the return of Fox in the famous Westminster 
election of 1784, her Grace of Devon- 
shire canvassed the lowest parts of Long 
Acre, and exchanged kisses for promises 
of votes. Twelve years later her Grace of 
Gordon offered a kiss to every man who 


world over. 


only part of her fortune. 





would join the regi- 
ment (the Gordon 
Highlanders) which 
she was raising for 
herson. Altogether, 
however, her Grace 
of Devonshire was 
the more brilliant 
beauty. “Her 
youth, figure, flow- 
ing good - nature, 
sense, and lively 
modesty and modest 
familiarity,” wrote 
Walpole in 1775, 
“‘made her a phe- 
nomenon.” Ten 
years later he ac- 
knowledged __ that 
she still retained 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


GEORGIANA, .DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Draven tn 1787 bv P. Wray. 
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“the diadem of 
fashion — a _ long 
reign in so unstable 
a kingdom.” The 
Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George 
IV.) was her de- 
votee. She gathered 
art and letters round 
her, hung upon the 
words of the un- 
gainly Dr. Johnson, 
was the friend of 
Sheridan, and be- 
came the object of 
Pope’s satire. She 
even wrote poetry 
herself, for in 1802 
she dedicated a 
“Passage of the 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, IN 1786, AND HER DAUGHTER GEORGIANA, 
WHO BECAME THE WIFE OF LORD CARLISLE AND THE GRANDMOTHER OF THE PRESENT 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


From the Famous Painting by Sir Foshua Reynolds, in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 
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THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


mystery as the identity of the ‘‘ Man in 
the Iron Mask.” 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, 
carried on the splendid traditions of the 
mistress of Chatsworth. She, too, was a 
beauty, and, like her predecessor, was 
painted by Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
The two Duchesses had also the same 
literary tastes. They met the unwieldy 
Gibbon at Lausanne in 1787, and he asked 
Lady Elizabeth (then a young widow) to 
marry him. Although she declined, the 
historian remained her friend, and com- 
paring her with Georgiana, wrote : “‘ Bess 
is much nearer the level of a mortal, but 
a mortal for whom the wisest man, historic 
or medical, would throw away two or three 
worlds if he had them in possession.” 
Did she “beckon the Lord Chancellor 
from the woolsack, he could not resist 
obedience.” 

The Duke died in 1814, and from 
that time till her death, ten years 


THE FAMOUS PICTURE OF GEORGIANA, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Painted in 1776 by Gainsborough, and stolen in 1876 
from Messrs. Agnew’s Studios. 


Mountain of St. Gothard”—there was 
then no tunnel—to her children. She 
died at Devonshire House in 1806, and 
three years later her husband married 
her great friend, Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
daughter of Lord Bristol. 

The Duchess has been as famous in 
death as she was in her life, for the steal- 
ing of Gainsborough’s portrait of her gave 
her a new lease of life. In 1876, some 
of the pictures belonging to Mr. Wynn 
Ellis were sold at Christie’s. Messrs. 
Agnew bought the Gainsborough picture 
of her Grace (which had cost Ellis but 
£68) for £10,557. It was exhibited in 
Bond Street, and all the town went to see 
it, while women began to imitate the famous 
Gainsborough hat. Then, on the night of 
May 25, 1876, or during the early hours 
of the next morning, the picture was cut 
out of the frame and has never again been 
seen, though reports appear periodically 
that it has been found. The where- GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
abouts of the portrait is as great a Painted by Reynolds. 
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THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


COUNTESS SPENCER, MOTHER OF GEORGIANA, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
By Sir Foshua Reynolds. 


later, she 


took up her residence in 


Rome, and played the part of a feminine 


Mecenas. Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
the sculptors, were her friends. She 
spent a lot of money in excavating the 
Forum. She printed sevéral books 


THE HUSBAND OF GEORGIANA, DUCHESS 
OF DEVONSHIRE. 
Painted by Reynolds. 





EARL SPENCER, FATHER OF GEORGIANA, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
From the Painting by Hoppner. 


(including Georgiana’s poem), and when 
she died medals were struck in her honour. 
One of these books was Horace’s Fifth 
Satire of the First Book, magnificently 
illustrated at the press of Madame Bodoni, 
with beautiful engravings by Caraccioli 


GEORGIANA, 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
Painted by Romney 
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THE 


Exactly eighty years ago she gave the 
world an exquisite edition of the ‘‘ AEneid.” 
And she was also a writer herself, for in 
1791 she published a book called “A 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


A Miniature in the possession of H.M. the Queen, 
at Windsor. 


Journey through Switzerland,” reissuing it 
twenty years later with her beloved pre- 
decessors poem on the Passage of the 
St. Gothard. Small wonder that the 
[talians thought a great deal of the 
Duchess, and that on her death several 
medals illustrative of her achievements 
were struck in her honour. Altogether she 
was an ideal Duchess. 

The splendour of his mother (Georgiana) 
and his stepmother apparently made the 
sixth Duke chary of pitting a Duchess of 
his own against them, so he never married 
at all. When he died he was succeeded 
by his second cousin, plain Mr. William 
Cavendish, who wag born in 1808, and 
who became Earl of Burlington in 
1834. In 1829 he married his cousin, 
Lady Blanche Georgiana Howard, the 
daughter of Lord Carlisle, who had married 
Lady Georgiana Cavendish, the daughter 
of the famous Georgiana of Devonshire. 
Indeed, so proud was Lady Carlisle of her 
mother, that she called every one of her 
six daughters Georgiana. And yet Lady 
Georgiana Cavendish (who had been a 


DUCHESS OF 


DEVONSHIRE. 


became Duchess of 
Devonshire, for she died in 1840, 
leaving a little seven-year-old boy— 
the present Duke, so long known as the 
Marquis of Hartington. He will be suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, in whom is revived 
the family name of William — Victor 
Christian William Cavendish. The son 
of the late Lord Edward Cavendish—for 
all the Duke’s brothers are dead—he is 
married to Lord Lansdowne’s daughter, 
and has a four-year-old boy, Edward 
William Spencer Cavendish, who may yet 
be eighth Duke of Devonshire. There 
is a charming Pyramus and Thisbe 
touch in the fact that the Duke of 
Devonshire’s garden is separated from 
Lord Lansdowne’s in Berkeley Street 
only by a tiny sort of tunnel called the 
Lansdowne Passage. 

When the present Duke married the 
stately Duchess of Manchester, he made 
the world re-acknowledge the magnetic 
touch of the Duchesses of Devonshire; 
for her Grace has brought back Society to 


Howard) never 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
From a Drawing published in 1805. 


the dullness of the palaces of the Cavendish 
family and re-established the historic 
continuity of a house of wonderful 
women. J. M. BuLiocn. 
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THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE AS A YOUNG MATRON, 
Painted by Desange. 

















A GENTLEMAN OF CUTTY CREEK 


By 


ATHOL FORBES, 


Author of *‘ Cassock and Comedy.”’ 





HE sheriff of the district hesitated. 

It was not a pleasant duty he had 

to perform, and when he entered the 

little prison-house of Cutty Creek he 

stood outside the barred cell, and waited 

for the prisoner to speak first. It wasa 

hot day, and the condemned man was 

snoozing ; presently he looked up sleepily 
at the representative of law and justice. 

‘** Feelin’ fit, Pike ?” 

The man addressed nodded lazily. 

‘Sorry to disturb you—glad you seem 
feelin’ well-like,” began the sheriff again 
in a servile insinuating way, in which was 
manifest the fact that he was not sure of 
his ground. 

“If yer want to jaw, come inside,” was 
the greeting from Pike. 

The sheriff entered deferentially, as 
became his attitude to the most popular 
man in that countryside, for the simple 
reason that he was under sentence of 
death. 

“Ain’t I been yer friend?” said the 
sheriff, in a tone which said ‘* You cannot 
deny it.” 

““What’s up? Can you git me out’r 
here ?” sharply answered Pike. ‘If not, 
clear off.” 

“* Not this time, Piké; it ain’t right for 
yer to ask it. Ain’t yer been treated right 
slap up ?” 

“I ain’t complainin’,’ 
what sullen reply. 

The sheriff hesitated, shuffled his feet, 
assumed an aggrieved look, and heaved a 
big sigh. 

“Well, all I kin say, Pike, I didn’t 
expect this from yer, seein’ I hev been yer 
friend right along.” 


’ 


was the some- 
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The prisoner looked up inquiringly. 
‘Jus’ so,” he remarked encouragingly, 
“‘ but this ain’t the most comfortablest of 
places, seein’ there ain’t no room. All the 
same, I ax yer pardon, sheriff; I don’t want 
ter offend.” 

“T recognise how yer feel,” put that 
worthy soothingly, ‘‘but the last one as wus 
hanged was much more perlite—it’s dew 
to me as sheriff,’ he finished in an 
injured tone. 

** What do yer want me ter do ?” 

“Well, jus’ this, Pike. Are you goin’ 
to finish-up as a gentleman, seein’ there 
ain’t no getting out of it now? Another 
thing, you can’t now, after everything has 
been arranged, wish ter disappoint every- 
body. Anyhow, too, yer oughter ha’ been 
hanged ten year or more ago, but that’s 
not the p’int. Are you goin’ to finish up 
handsom’ ?” 

“I alwus hev bin a gentleman,” mut- 
tered Pike. 

“Well, I ain’t denyin’ it, and you ain’t 
the one to do an ungentlemanlike thing 
at the last. Yer see,” he went on con- 
fidingly, “‘it means a lot ter me. Scotch 
Jimmy hes been a-sneakin’ after this yer 
offis’ all along. If I can carry through 
this yer hangin’ handsome and satisfactory, 
why then I am bound to get a renomin- 
ation at the fall. See?” 

Pike assented, and was all attention. 

“Well, it’s jus’ this way. I want yer to 
help ter make this a big success. There ’s 
bin no doin’ with Pinkie Plain since their 
last hangin’ job, and they are for ever 
a-bragging and a-yarling about it. Now for 
yours I am playing trumps: I’ve got the 
railway people to give us speshul rates, 





A GENTLEMAN OF CUTTY CREEK. 


and in the town about here the day is to 
be a proper out-and-out holiday. Oh, it’s 
right slap up, I kin tell yer! Trust me 
for managin’, if only I can git a free hand. 
About two hundred are comin’ from Bull’s 
Hill in brakes in charge of stewards with 
ribbon rosettes.” 

The prisoner showed interest. 
thing I can do ?” he said. 

‘Well, we must hev a speech from you,” 
said the sheriff decisively. 

‘“‘T ain’t no speaker,” objected Pike. 

“Oh, ain’t yer?” and he ridiculed Pike’s 
protest, at which the latter was not dis- 
pleased. ‘‘We must hev a speech from 
yer. Pauper immigration, stars and 
spangles, foreign labour, and something 
about silver. Then if yer can put in a 
good word fer me, seein’ thet we hev always 
been friendly, I’m good for election at the 
fall, but we must hev the speech.” 

“‘ Ah, yes.” 

“Right, old pal. Guessed you’d be 
trumps. No use frettin’ and that sort of 


** Any- 


thing. Such ways are onChristian, too.” 
There was a pause, and the sheriff 


moved about uneasily. 

“I brought yer some eyesters for yer 
breakfast to-morrow,” he added. 

“Thank yer. That’s what I call kinder 
thoughtful of yer.” The sheriff took a 
turn up and down the little cell. There 
was still the worst to get over, and he 
wondered how to put it. So far, things 
had gone well, but very little might upset 
everything. 

“It’s to be a double hangin’,” he 
blurted out at last, and his eyes wandered 
round the walls of the cell. 

The prisoner glanced at 
searching gaze. 

“‘That’s how I got the railroad to give 
half rates and put on a speshul.” 

“Who? What’s his name?” asked 
Pike, with an ominous scowl and a volley 
of language of a fiery character. 

“Now there you bust me,” replied the 
sheriff. “It’s one o’ these yer curyus 
names. pe 


him with 


No use cussin’. 

“He ain’t a nigger?” And there was 
a suspicious gleam in Pike’s eyes as he 
jumped upon his feet and clenched his 
fist. 
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“Blazes! no. Well, pal, I never 
expected that from you. As if I would 
hev a tarnation nigger hanged with a 
gentleman!” And the sheriff assumed a 
most aggrieved air, so much so that the 
prisoner felt some sort of apology was 
due. 

“Yer pardon, sheriff, but the thought 
of bein’ strung up with a dirty onprin- 
cipled, unhonest nigger caused me ter bile 
over. It is so onlike r. 

“Tt ain’t no nigger. I know nuthin’ 
more of his nationality ; but you’re large- 
hearted, Pike, you don’t mind an Italiarno. 
They ain’t niggers, but the same flesh and 
blood as ourselves is made of, and they 
can’t help their language—they’re born 
so.” 

As the prisoner still showed signs of 
obstinacy, he continued: “ Besides, you 
couldn’t expect the railroad to give speshul 
terms for one execution only, leastways 
not at half fares. It’s onreasonable.” And 
the sheriff assumed the injured air of a 
man whose self-sacrificing efforts have been 
ignored. 

. “* Niggers alwus makes my blood bile,” 
began Pike, in explanation. 

“But this ain’t no nigger, nohow. If 
ye’d the local pride I counted on, yer 
would hev fallen into line at once. I 
didn’t expect this. Now, had it bin a 
nigger, I could onderstand yer kickin’ 
aginst bein’ stretched. It’s alwus the 
way. Here’s I tries to rig up the thing, 
and give yer a handsome hangin’, bully 
railroad folk, and walk over the whole 
continent—and this is yer thanks!” 

‘“* Very well,” growled Pike. 

The expression on the sheriffs face 
changed at once. 

** Now you’re coming round reasonable, 
jest like your old self again.” 

“ As long as it ain’t no nigger.” 

““ We ’ll hev to hist him in here jus’ fer a 
few hours, jest to hev things ready to- 
morrow morning, so as not to disappoint 
the ‘ullies.” He clasped Pike’s hand in 
hearty grip. 

“Right y’are,” said Pike. 

“Now I’ll be off, and see to final fix- 
ings. Anything more I can do fer yer?” 

“* Nuthin’.” 
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“This yer thing will be a success, 
make your mind easy. Good-day, Pike!” 
And the sheriff was gone. 

* we * * 

Later in the day, as dusk was setting in, 
the door opened, and a poor shivering 
wretch was unceremoniously hustled into 
the cell. Pike was smoking, and lying full 
length in his bunk. 

“If he worrits yer, Pike, jus’ let me 
know,” said one of the prisoner’s escorts. 
“Stop yer whimperin’,” added the other 
warder, ‘‘suthin’ scandalous, disturbin’ 
respectable people with that yer howling.” 

‘‘Let’im alone. It’s thar way o’ talk- 
ing,” said Pike quietly. ‘‘Now don’t 
worrit, jus’ make yerself comfortable, 
there’s eyesters fer breakfast,” he added 
kindly. ‘“ Besides, this is a _ speshul 
favour, allowin’ yer in, and yer oughter 
be grateful.” 

““T cannot die, Signore, I cannot,” 
sobbed the wretch. Pike looked up. 
The newcomer seemed no more than 
twenty years of age, with a boyish face, 
and large black eyes. 


“That’s allright, Signer, don’t worry. 
Like all new things, I suppos’ it seems 


difficult. Who did yer kill ?” 

“‘] kill no one, Signore. Santa Maria!” 
Another outburst of passionate weeping 
followed. 

Pike looked at the poor wretch for a 
second, then turned his back and went 
on smoking, thinking about his speech. 
For three hours Pike endured it with 
marvellous patience. Then, as his com- 
panion in distress seemed to get worse 
instead of better, he rolled over and 
hailed him— 

** Look hyar, Signer! 
that yowlin’ ? 
to-morrow, 
on it. 


Can’t yer stop 

I hev a speech ter make 
and an election hangs 
You only hev ter swing. I don’t 
want ter be hard on a man that’s down, 
but yer’ve had a good spell. 
up a bit.” 

“But I no kill, Signore. Help me, 
Signore, please,” and a burst of English 
and Italian intermixed followed, in which 
were explanations, protestations, and de- 
spairing calls for pity. 

“It ain’t no use nohow. 


Now dry 


We’ve got 
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ter swing to-morrow. The sheriff is a 
pal, and 1’ll make him postpone your hitch 
off until you hev heard my speech. I am 
agin’ pauper immigration, silver currency, 
foreign labour, concessions to niggers, 
and everything in fact Oh, stow that!” 
He broke off suddenly, as the poor creature 
continued to beat his head and breast with 
clenched fists ; and Pike, disgusted, turned 
over again and went on thinking out his 
speech, which he meant to be a sensa- 
tional one. 
* # * * 

Towards morning he awoke, and his 
first act was to look round for his com- 
panion. 

‘* How are yer feelin’?” he called out 
kindly; but there was no reply. He 
jumped up and advanced to what appeared 
to be a heap of clothes on the floor of the 
cell. 

“Look hyar!” and he raised up the 
Italian, who was cold and motionless. 
“Cheer up!” Then he poured the 
remains of some cocktails down his throat, 
after which attention the poor creature 
came round, and no sooner did he do so 
than he began again his protestations of 
innocence, to which Pike now listened. 

“If it pleases yer, fire ahead,” he said, 
‘but it won’t do no good.” 

Suddenly a light came into Pike’s eyes, 
and he laid down his pipe. ‘Tell me all 
about it,” he said, and his manner changed 
from indifference to gentle and respectful 
attention. 

* ® * * 

“People comin’ in thousands. Brakes 
from all over, chock full. Bull’s Hill won't 
be in fer doing things handsome after 
this. How do yer feel, Pike? This yer 
thing is boomed, and so is Cutty Creek.” 
The sheriff was beaming. 

“I’m pretty fit.” 

“Got the speech ready ?” 

““Yis. Going nap on aliens. I say, 
sheriff, this yer Italiarno is not to be 
switched off until I hev made my speech. 
I promised it as a speshul favour, and 
seein’ that you Fs 

“That ll be all right,” interrupted the 
sheriff. And he turned with just sufficient 
interest to the crouching figure that sat 
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on the wooden stool to let Pike see that 
he was not indifferent. 

Two hours later the procession started, 
the sheriff talking all the way, telling 
Pike the latest news, until the party 
stepped up to the platform. A murmur 
of excitement and approval greeted Pike 
as he turned round and looked upon the 
sea of faces, and a deep hush settled upon 
the many thousands, as the sheriff raised 
his hand and intimated that the con- 
demned man would make a _ speech. 
There was a sound as if some mighty 
upheaval had been suppressed, and a 
deathlike silence followed. Even. the 
trees appeared to soften, and then stop 
their monotonous sighing, as Pike cleared 
his throat. 

True to his promise he spoke up for the 
sheriff. ‘‘ Now a word about myself. I 
wus alwus a bad’un,” he said, ‘‘ and in 
justis I oughter hev been hanged years 
ago. This yer world will be more peaceful- 
like when I am gone. I hev been bad, 
but before I die, and face the Judge that 
all hev to go befor’ in the next world, 
where everything is peaceful-like and calm, 
I want ter dew one good act. Will yer let 
me ?” 

A mighty shout greeted this, but those 
in front signalled to those behind to 
desist, and there was immediate silence. 

“Don’t interrupt, sheriff, or you ’ll spile 
the best hangin’ that’s been round this 
way yet, or likely to be.” 
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‘| want ter ask a question in regard to 
this Italiarno. What’s he done ?” 

“He stabbed a miner in this yer camp. 
Dug Hewit saw the man do it.” 

‘*He is a liar!” shouted one of the crowd. 

“Are you sure a man did it? Now 
don’t take on so,” as the sheriff showed 
signs of anger, ‘‘ or you'll spile this show,” 
added Pike. 

** Yes, we are sure the man did it.” 

‘“*Ye hear that, friends. 
as did it. Well, this yer person ain’t a 
man. It’s a woman who dressed in man's 
clothes to find her brother, and if yer elect 
this fool of a sheriff: Pe 

But he got no further. A signal was 
given, and the cord was about Pike’s head. 
He made no sign of resistance, though had 
you been near, you would have seen a mist 
in his eyes as he looked his “‘ good-bye” 
to the sun now gilding the little valley and 
kissing the green of the hills. In his 
smile there was something more than 
pleasure, and the smile still lingered when 
his spirit had fled. 

The “Italiarno” was not hanged. It 
was proved that she had used the knife 
in defence of her honour, with no inten- 
tion of killing the man who had discovered 
her secret. It was another case of “ justifi- 
able homicide” ; but nevertheless the day 
was a remarkable one for Cutty Creek, and 
it was agreed that the hangin’ job had been 
a complete success, in spite of only one 
being stretched instead of two. 


It was a man 
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ELEGRAPH wires, whether strung 
on poles or laid along the bottom 
of the sea, are harmless, inoffensive 
things, and by no means attractive in 
appearance. Yet they have numerous 
enemies, in the animal as well as the 
vegetable world. The other day, for 
instance, an American journal reported 
that a newly erected line which runs 
through the forests of Aristook, in 
Northern Maine, has been damaged by 
the black bears, who persist in climbing 
the poles and breaking off the porcelain 
cups or insulators that support the wires. 
What singular fancy Bruin has taken 
for these knobs of earthenware can only 
be conjectured, as bears do not carry their 
hearts on their sleeves for savants to pub- 
lish. It has been supposed that he mis- 
takes the insulators for his favourite crab- 
apples, and there is little doubt that he 
regards them as something good to eat, 
but it is hard to say what. Perhaps he 
thinks them bees’-nests. At all events, 
there is a large woodpecker in Norway 
which is deluded by the humming of the 
wires in the wind like an /£olian harp, 
and fancies that there is a nest of insects 
inside the pole. To reach them he toils 
for days, and pecks great holes into the 
wooden posts, or even through and 
through them, only to discover, as men 
have done before him, that his promised 
feast of delights was a phantom of his 
own creation, and his labours all in 
vain. 

Wiser in his generation is the green 
woodpecker of California, which makes a 
larder of the red cedar telegraph-poles. 
It riddles the top of the post with small 


pits, and fills them with acorns—a nut in 
each cavity—thus providing against a 
winter famine. Surely this bird displays 
an ingenuity, a genius in fact, that is 
worthy of its nation. Is there any other 
woodpecker but a Yankee one that could 
make a pantry out of a telegraph-post ? 
Indian crows and Australian magpies have 
been known to pick up the snippets 
of wire left by the telegraph engineers in 
putting up the lines, and build their nests 
with them on the poles; but in so doing 
they only followed their instinct. They did 
not invent. 

The American bison when he roamed 
the prairies also showed an unsuspected 
intelligence in adapting the telegraph- 
poles as rubbing-posts, and sometimes 
threw down miles of the wire. An 
American, thinking to cure him of his 
passion, studded the lower part of the 
poles with spikes, but the hirsute buffalo 
required no ordinary currycomb, and ever 
after preferred the spikiest poles. 
Elephants have also amused themselves 
by uprooting hundreds of poles with their 
trunks, apparently for no other purpose 
than to get rid of their superfluous 
energy. 

Ants are feeble folk as compared to 
elephants, yet they are far more destructive 
of the telegraph. In tropical countries the 
white ants, or termites, devour wooden 
poles in a short time, and it has been 
found expedient to employ posts impreg- 
nated with oil of creosote, or, better still, 
posts of iron, where these tiny marauders 
are known to swarm. In Japan there is 
a spider which is very troublesome to the 
telegraph men, owing to its habit of 
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spinning webs from wire to wire, and 
causing a leakage of the electric current 
from one wire to another, especially in the 
morning, when the webs are heavy with 


WOODPECKER BORING HOLES IN TELEGRAPH-POSTS IN NORWAY. 


dew. Wasps and other insects also build 
their nests between the wires or about the 
insulators, and. in wet or dewy weather 
produce a leakage of the messages. It 
goes without saying that vegetation, grow- 
ing over the poles and wires, has the like 
effect, and in the neighbourhood of Rio 
Janeiro the lines are infested with a 
parasitic plant resembling mistletoe, which 
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takes root on them from seeds contained 
in the droppings of birds that perch on 
the wires and poles. 

After all, however, man is the worst 
enemy of the tele- 
graph-line. Not 
only do boys and 
thoughtless adults 
fire at the insulators 
as a mark with stones 
and guns, but they 
fling up rags or fly 
their kites against 
the wires, and so 
cause a loss of the 
electric current. In 
Belgium, for example, 
it pays to use in- 
sulators of an un- 
conspicuous grey 
colour, instead of 
white ones, that offer 
a tempting mark to 
aim at. In savage or 
barbarous countries 
the natives are prone 
to destroy the lines, 
if the chiefs are not 
satisfied with “‘ back- 
sheesh” or frightened 
by some superstition 
about the wonderful 
virtues of the white 
man’s talking 
“fetish.” When Sir 
Garnet Wolseley 
advanced upon 
Coomassie, his field 
telegraph - line, on 
bamboo - poles 
through the jungle, 
was not molested by 
the enemy; but to 
be even with him in point of magic they 
ran a line of their own, consisting of 
a thread tied to the trees. In the 
Macdonald range of Western Australia, 
the hostile blacks were imbued with a 
wholesome dread of the telegraph by 
letting them touch the wire when it was 
highly charged with electricity and giving 
them a pretty strong electric shock. This 
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“dodge” has proved very effective in 
many parts of the world. 

The weather is, of course, very destruc- 
tive to aérial telegraph-lines. High winds 
blow them over, hoar frost and glaze frost 
coat them with ice and break them down. 
Underground wires in pipes escape these 
visitations, but they are not entirely free 
of pests, for mice and rats get at them 
and eat the gutta-percha which covers the 
copper. Lightning 
may attack both over- 
head and under- 
ground wires if they 
are not properly pro- 
tected by lightning 
guards, and many a 
post has been 
splintered, many a 
cable fused by the 
violence of the flash. 
The lines are also 
subject to what are 
called “earth cur- 
rents”—that is to 
say, electric currents 
in the ground itself, 
but these are seldom 
strong enough to 
injure the wires, 
although they often 
disturb the working 
of the telegraph in- 
struments. They are 
unusually rife during 
the prevalence of 
auroral displays, and 
of “spots” on the 
solar disc. 

Submarine lines 
would appear to be 
snugly placed out of 
harm’s way, but they, 
too, have their 
pests. The limnoria 
worm and xylophaga 
shellfish devour both 
the hemp and gutta- 
percha which protect 
the wire, and permit 
the electric current to 
escape into the sea. A 


single repast of the limnorfa maggot has 
cost the shareholders of a cable company 
many thousands of pounds, because it is 
highly expensive to send a cable-ship to 
grapple for the cable and cut out the 
fault, especially if the weather is unfavour- 
able to the operations. 

The sawfish poking in the mud with 
his serrated snout has been blamed for 
piercing cables, but never caught in the act. 


AMERICAN BISON LOOSENING A TELEGRAPH-POLE BY USING IT AS 


A RUBBING-POST. 
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In any case, it is a fact that some fishes do 
penetrate submarine cables, for the writer 
took part in a cable expedition from Para 
to Cayenne, and scarcely had the cable 
been successfully laid on the bottom of 
the sea when it failed altogether. I was 
also present on the repairing expedition 
and actually saw fragments of fishes’ teeth 
picked out of the faults. I am disposed 
to regard these faults as caused by the 
real bites of some fish, and not the angry 
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once pulled up the wreck of a small 
schooner which had sunk upon the cable. 
It is not infrequent for fishing-boats and 
other vessels to cut cables with their 
anchors, and say nothing about it. Mr. 
Hockin, a well-known telegraph engineer, 
was once on board a steamer which 
anchored off Lisbon, and cut a cable in 
lifting her anchor. With ready ingenuity, 
he improvised a battery, and telegraphed 
the exact position to the telegraph office 


ELEPHANT UPROOTING A TELEGRAPH-POLE. 


strokes of a sawfish. The iron wires 
protecting the cable had been forcibly 
crushed as between powerful jaws, and, as 
I have said, bits of the teeth were found 
sticking in the indiarubber which coated 
the copper wire, 

More than one whale has been entangled 
in a submarine cable and suffocated under 
water. A notable instance occurred in 
the Persian Gulf, where the cable was 
lying slack, and the repairing-ship hauled 
up the dead body of the animal. Mr. 
Lumsden, of H.M. Telegraph - ship 
Monarch, has told me that in repairing 
a Post Office cable in the North Sea, he 


in the city, and so saved the cable engi- 
neers a good deal of time and trouble. 

It is only at the seashore and in rivers 
that mischievous persons can do any harm 


to cables. In the earlier days of the tele- 
graph it was not uncommon for the Chinese 
to steal the wires of cables to make tea- 
nails ; and Indian coolies have been said 
to cut pieces out of the cable and plant 
them to grow more! It is certainly on 
record that a French fisherman who had 
hooked the first Channel cable with his 
anchor mistook the copper wire covered 
with bare gutta-percha for a species of 
tangle with “‘ gold in its heart.” 
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The weather has little effect on a sub- 
marine cable, except where the waves 
can rub it on the rocks and wear it 
through ; but earthquakes and submarine 
eruptions have more than once played 
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icebergs grounding on the cables have 
damaged them in the White Sea 
and elsewhere. The failure of the 
White Sea cables from this cause led 
one of those knowing gentlemen who 


SAWFISH DAMAGING A SUBMARINE CABLE. 


havoc with the wire. A _ submarine 
eruption broke a cable in the Medi- 
terranean, off the island of Pantel- 
laria, and an earthquake damaged . the 
cables from Java to Australia. Floating 
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write to the papers to account for the 
breakdown by the gradual expansion of 
the earth, which, he maintained, was 
actually growing bigger and bursting its 
bonds ! 














“ * OOD-BYE to the season, ’tis over,” 

J sang the poet of last century, but 
it is only in the letter, not the spirit, that 
we endorse his glib jingling of words to- 
day, for the drawing of the curtain in 
J.ondon merely means the raising of it 
elsewhere on the same people and in very 
similar circumstances. There is, for 
example, Homburg, to which many of us 
are bound at the present moment, and 
where we ostensibly go to drink the 
waters, or to “‘ wash,” as the American girl 
euphonistically put it, and where we shall 
see presently all our friends and dearest 
enemies in a new set of frocks and a 
background of Taunus or Tannenwald 
instead of town. Dinard, Aix, Spa, and 
Ostend likewise, with all the rest of it, 
are there to carry on the junketings which 


we have forsaken in Mayfair, but the 


action of the play is practically un- 
changed, until the, 12th, when glorious 
“St. Grouse” summons us sportively to 
Scotland, and the North Country house- 
parties once more foregather over a cheerful 
waste of cartridges. 

The cult of the country-house costume 
is now, indeed, a very carefully studied 
one in these days of universal sporting 
hospitality, and preparations no_ less 
elaborate go forward at the dressmakers’ 
in early August than when the opening 
season first summons débutantes to their 
curtsies at Buckingham Palace. 

One of the novelties of autumn voyaging 
will be found in the original idea of peau 
de suéde cloth travelling - cloaks, with 
which so many well-bestowed women 
have given the finishing touch to their 
present season wardrobes. This new cloth 
has all the appearance of soft suede, and 
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- when set forth with a high scolloped collar 


and a double row of scalloped shoulder- 
capes, and the same trimming applied to 
the front of the skirt, the effect is very 
good. Six or eight lines of closely set 
stitching, finished with scallops, give 
besides that stiffly set effect to the cloth 
which so much improves the general 
appearance of any tailor-made garment. 

With the approaching exodus to seaside, 
country, and mountains, the knockabout 
style of garment naturally, therefore, comes 
into consideration for our temporary 
attempts at ruralising or rusticity, and here 
it is that the contrast between our present 
smart effects and the commonplace, un- 
graceful autumn dresses in which we made 
afier-season voyages a few years back 
is shown. ‘These are now lost in the Lethe 
of forgotten things, just as much as are 
the ungainly waterproofs of half a gener- 
ation back, or 


the “ uglies” which 


adorned the bonnet-brims of our unimagin- 
ative forebears still earlier in the century. 
Even the auto-car costume, which most 
of all others is exposed to the slings and 
arrows of our outrageous island weather, 


whether it be dust-cloud one day or 
thunder-shower the next, is by a clever 
contrivance of the up-to-date modiste 
rendered at least a thing of style, if not of 
sweetness and light. 

On the subject of our growing craze 
in automobilism, it should be borne 
in mind that all dress in this connection 
should be of material soft, warm, and 
light, yet strong enough to bear repeated 
brushings. Thin summer cloths and 
serges are the best suited for this purpose. 

The narrow mohair braids which are 
now so much in vogue and rolled or 
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stitched seams are the most 
trimmings. 


utilitarian 
Perfect cut is, of course, a 
sine gud non,and in this connection, let 
it be remembered, the cheap tailor is as 
great a vanity and affliction of spirit as is 
the courageous but incompetent suburban 
dressmaker of our other experiences. 

Short vests which do not extend below 
the waist, and the new side-buttoned or 
military vests which are fastened down 
with two rows of buttons, are the trimmest 
as well as the latest style for bicycling, 
‘“*moting,” or walking exercises. 

A new “ vétement d’automobile ” which 
has been concocted for the Duchess of New- 
castle is a charmingly made drab vicuna, 
trimmed with little bands of tartan, mauve, 
and black. The double-breasted jacket is 
frogged, the lapels are faced with tartan, 
and the cape is edged to match, while a 
jaunty hat of light felt trimmed with 


a gauze scarf in all the colours combined 
has a green bird set out flat where the 
brim turns up at one side. 

The new styles inautumn hatsare, indeed, 
a frank improvement on the unadorned 


appearance of the severe sailor, which has 
now become the uniform of the young 
‘person ” of the shop or the suburbs, and 
is rarely seen on a girl with any preten- 
sions to well-being—at least, when beyond 
the hobbledehoy schoolgirl stage of four- 
teen or fifteen. 

Curled or soft couteaux feathers are the 
most favoured modes of trimming, while 
the straw hats which they adorn are nearly 
all used in their natural colours. Hats 
made of plaits woven in opposite directions 
are again the latest among all novelties. 
Reeds, wild flowers, or curled aigrettes are 
used with this style, but light tuscan hats, 
which are trimmed chiefly with choux of 
different shaded ribbons, are also exceed- 
ingly dainty. While still on the subject 
of headgear, I must mention another 
shape, called the ‘‘Girondin,” which is 
much. used in white or coloured crinoline 
with twisted ribbons around the crown, 
and curved quills set at the side or front, 
according to taste. A hat of this order, 
the brim turned up with a couple of white 
birds, has been lately worn by Lady 
Warwick very successfully. 


FINE FEATHERS. 


For hot August days in the country, 
nothing is more charming than the 
flowered muslin gowns in which lovely 
woman has arrayed her slender outlines 
this season. If she is good to look on 
when set forth in these alluring gauze 
draperies in town, her effects are still 
more exquisite when backgrounded by 
the glowing green of garden, field, or 
hedgerow. The new mode of matching 
costumes with parasols still further 
enhances the satisfactory altogether at 
garden parties and cricket gatherings, of 
which we shall have so many in the 
present and coming weeks. 

The much trimmed headgear of tulle, 
chiffon, and spangles in which we did our 
social devoirs when in town is now much 
more charmingly replaced by the flower- 
crowned picture hats, which are more 
appropriate to our immediate country 
environment. And apropos of picturesque 
accessories, the large Louis Seize scarf, 
which has from time to time revisited 
glimpses of the modern moon, seems once 
again about to come into our up-to-date 
consideration. Both the Directory and 
Empire dames wore these scarves, but 
differently adjusted; and we can all re- 
member them in pictures of the graceful 
though short - waisted, tightly curled, 
straight-skirted, white-stockinged girls of 
our grand-dames’ generation, pictures and 
prints which have come down to their 
descendants with silhouettes, hair bracelets, 
and other quaint relics of departed days. 
The shawls of a later time, in black 
Chantilly or white Limerick lace, or in 
Paisley of that ilk, which our mothers wore 
as brides in the ugly ungraceful three- 
cornered early Victorian fashion, by no 
means recommend themselves to the 
imagination, but, given a certain chic and 
style on the part of the slim wearer, a 
Directory scarf might again become a 
thing of modern beauty. In Paris a 
few leaders of fashion have taken up 
the idea, but the ends of these newest 
scarves, instead of being fringed in the 
old way, are trimmed with handsome 
lace. In China crépe or in silk muslin 
with dainty hand-painted flowers, or done 
in foulard to match the dress, the Paris 
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dressmakers declare that these shawls 
will look absolutely lovely, which, how- 
ever, remains to be seen, as on this side of 
the Channel they have so far not at all 
entered into the modish consideration. 

Just as March is, according to all 
classics, the ‘dustiest, so August is popu- 
larly supposed to be the thirstiest month 
of the twelve, though why it should be 
put before baking July in our need of 
liquid refreshment one cannot tell. The 
old saw, however, remains, in view of which 
it will not be inappropriate to solve the 
difficult question of what to drink in this 
highly absorbent season by indicating the 
justly praised ‘‘ Eiffel Tower Lemonade,” 
a recent production emanating from 
Messrs. Foster Clark’s factory at Maidstone. 
Made chiefly from lemons, it is worth 
knowing besides that the “ Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade” is partly manufactured in 
Italy, as the fruit is taken there direct 
from the lemon-orchards into the factories, 
instead of being brought oversea, to the 
partial deterioration of its flavour and 
freshness. This concentrated juice thus 
prepared is sold in small inexpensive 
bottles which are sufficient to account for 
two gallons of the home-brewed nectar 
when mixed with boiling water and sugar. 
Of the “ Eiffel Tower Lemonade” it may 
be said that its flavour is exceptionally 
good, and its ingredients absolutely pure, 
as certified by various learned analysts, 
and that it is an all-round thirst-quenching, 
wholesome, and. pleasant beverage which 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

The subject of drinkables makes one 
to arrive, as they say on the other side 
of the Channel, in natural transition at 
the subject of eatables, and in connection 
with that gentle and highly studied 
gastronomic art I may mention that the 
very last fashion fot table decoration, and 
one, too, which is eminently appropriate 
to autumn ides, is the use of fruit as 
replacing flowers for purposes purely 
decorative. It should be well understood, 
however, that fruit requires much more 
skilful manipulation than any other kind 
of decoration, as that which can be used is 
not, properly speaking, what one buys by 
the pound, but which is actually procured 
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from garden or hothouse with its foliage 
attached. Foreign grapes, which are not 
easily get-at-able in this way, are gar- 
landed with leaves from our English hot- 
houses. Peaches are cut with due propor- 
tion of wood and leaf. Currants and rasp- 
berries with their foliage make particularly 
good effects, and I have seen nothing 
more delicious to the eye or more 
inviting to the appetite than a table done 
in purple and amber plums and leaves, 
with candle-shades and centre en suite. 

A very successful autumn table can also 
be manipulated with oats, poppies, and 
corm-flowers. The colouring is_ rather 
crude, but the effect is distinctly good, and 
that notwithstanding the remark made by 
a critical neighbour of mine at a table 
similarly decorated some evenings since, 
when he declared that the very sight of 
this autumnal garnishing gives him hay- 
fever. This fruit-table idea will, I think, 
catch on; people are always agog for 
novelties ; and there are so few worlds now 
left for hostesses to conquer in the matter 
of novel floral decorations. 

This is also the month par excellence 
for freckles, sunburn, and all the evils to 
which complexions fair and otherwise are 
heiresses. We cannot expect our faces to 
bear too much, and when it is considered 
that all other parts of the body, even to 
one’s hands, are covered with gloves and 
garnitures, it seems a little unreasonable 
to expect that ourhard-worked complexions 
will take care of themselves without being 
occasionally assisted by some harmless 
specific, such, for instance, as our old and 
faithful friend, yclept cold cream. 

Many women, of course, “‘ go to the 
fair,” to use the old English expression, 
in an opposite direction by the excessive 
use of greatly vaunted cosmetics, lotions, 
and what-nots, and some have even been 
recently foolish enough to follow the 
example of a once beautiful actress, and 
undergo the unpleasant operation of 
having their first skin removed by the aid 
of a poisonous, ineffectual, and painful 
process. 

A more futile attempt at rejuvenation 
than this cannot be conceived, for in a 
fortnight, when the skin has grown again, 
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all is as it had been before, plus the pre- 
sentation of a distinctly alarming bill from 
the so-called beauty-doctor (of which there 
are several in Paris and New York, but none 
in London, I am thankful to say), and this 
remains as the only permanent result of a 
foolish experiment. Sufficient air, exercise, 
and healthy living are, as we all know 
but do not sufficiently realise, the only 
real aids to beauty, but as preventives to the 
guerrilla warfare and onslaughts of this un- 
speakable climate, an excellent and harm- 
less remedy is the admixture of a cup of 
new milk with half an ounce of powdered 
Castile soap, which should be simmered 
together until a creamy consistence is 
acquired. ‘The juice of a lemon may then 
be added. This applied at night, and 
allowed to dry on the skin, is one of the 
most harmless and effective acquaintances 
which the complexion can make, while 
for those who suffer from freckles, three 
lemons stirred into four ounces of pure 
alcohol and two ounces of rose-water will 
prove an effective and speedy deliverer. 

Returning to our original muttons of 
clothes, it is always well to remember that 
if one is bound for a round of country 
houses, a couple of smart tea-gowns are 
just as inevitable an item as are the ornate 
blouses with which we provide ourselves 
for the Continental table d’hdéte occasion. 
China crépe seems to be the material most 
in fashion for the first form of garment, 
and this eminently graceful material is 
still more set off if trimmed with long 
hanging fringes dyed to match its colour. 
One of the loveliest tea-gowns it would be 
possible to wear or imagine I met the 
other day in a. house-boat, of all places. 
It was of daffodil-coloured China crépe, 
made over silk, the drapery closing on 
one side to form a long tunic-like effect. 
It was inlaid with ivory lace, and bordered 
with silk fringes to match its colour. A 
black velvet ribbon was tied round the 
white neck of its wearer, and the effect 
was very complete indeed. 
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Talking of yellow again disengages me 
from my immediate subject to remark that 
yellow leather laced-up shoes, either plain 
or clocked, with patent leather, are very 
much worn for out-of-town occasions. 
White leather shoes with points of yellow 
or black leather have also been introduced 
by fashionable bootmakers. For long 
walks or mountain-climbing, cloth gaiters 
to match the costume should always be 
provided ; while with sporting costumes 
black stockings are not correct; but either 
beige or drab, with shoes to match. 

I have been asked to draw my readers’ 
attention to the fact that now and for the 
past year King Demos has been catered 
for in a new, uncommon, and eminently 
effective manner; one, too, which appeals 
to the higher instincts of the lowest type of 
human nature, and to which it instinctively 
responds—and that is music. So far little 
has been to familiarise the poor 
with really good music ; but the Passmore 
Edwards’ Settlement in Tavistock Square 
has taken the initiative in this excellent 
scheme of well-arranged concerts, which 
are intended to lift the submerged tenth 
from this workaday world into the Elysian 
Fields of beautiful sound. In this con- 
nection the Charles Williams Orchestra, 
founded by Miss Audrey Chapman last 
year, deserves all praise. It is not com- 
posed alone of the best amateurs, but 
professionals to boot, and concerts are 
given by these devoted artists on Saturday 
nights, the musical lectures being illus- 
trated with string or song, and so 
gradually educating the masses into 
intelligent and appreciative audiences. 

Occasionally concerts are given in the 
West End for the object of aiding the 
fund for providing these free concerts 
in poor districts. This laudable object 
deserves all the encouragement that the 
leisured classes can so well afford to give 
it, and the good intentions of the societ; 
should be practically borne in mind by all 
lovers of good music and humanity. 


done 














And then without further heed of him I continued to embrace the dead man’s hand, 
and knelt there with it in my desperate grasp. 


See “ Lapy Barsarity,” Pace 511. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MORE ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. 

ac cmeesaan our compact in the 
quickest fashion, I went back to 
the prisoner with the news. I chose to 
tell him simply that he was a free man, 
and at liberty to go. No more; a very 
exact discretion being needed to keep the 
arbitrary rogue apart from his heroic 
foibles. I was also careful to announce 
his freedom in a tone of bald matter-of- 
fact, as though the circumstance was the 
most natural in the world. Yet my art 
was by no means equal to the work before 
it, as at the first word the provoking fellow 
turned a sceptic’s eye upon me, and 
employed his lips on a long and sustained 

whistle of amused amazement. 

“Zooks, Madam!” says he, laughing, 
“you ought to succeed, you know. You 
possess a very considerable invention. 
But my soul, what a front you’ve got to 
bring me tales of this kind!” 

“‘ Cease this,” says I, with an imperious 
gesture, “‘ but go to your chamber at once 
and change your attire, while I indite 
letters commending you to the attention 
of some of my friends. Off now, ere the 
Captain repents his clemency.” 

However, his incredulity was not to be 
overcome in this way, and point-blank he 
declined to budge. He was good enough 
to repeat frankly that he did not believe 
me. And to my credit be it written, I 
retained my temper tolerably well. My 


natural disposition had, I think, a severer 
schooling in my early intercourse with this 
intractable youth than in all the rest of its 
career. Not without benefit, perhaps; but 
I marvelled at the time, and do so still, 
that this irksome discipline should have 
been so equably supported. 

To my stern commands and repeated 
protests he had only one answer to return, 
and that not a whit politer than the one 
already mentioned. 

‘“* However, I’ll see the Captain,’ 
he at last. 

‘“*Then do so, and be hanged to you!” 
cries I, my temper failing. 

But immediately the hasty speech was 
uttered I strove to recall it. Beyond all, 
he must not hear of my compact with 
our subtle enemy, the Captain, for I was 
certain that, should he do so, he would 
not permit it to take effect. Yet I was 
unable to stay him in his impetuous 
course, and therefore followed on his 
heels to the library with the best grace I 
could summon. At critical moments I 
could at least forewarn the Captain with 
my frowns. 

When I appeared, the prisoner was 
already there, and had opened a raking 
fire. 

‘“* Captain,” he said, with what I took to 
be a mocking gleam at me, “her ladyship 
asserts that you have promised her my 
freedom. Be good enough to tell me, is 
that so?” 


’ 


says 
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‘Her ladyship is perfectly correct,” he 
answered, and the mocking gleam in his 
eye I also took to be directed at me. 

The prisoner paused at this and turned 
half round that he might regard our guilty 
faces together. I can never say whether 
it was that my colour changed ever so 
slightly, whether the faintest shade of 
compunction crossed the Captain’s face, 
or whether the rebel was supernaturally 
endowed with wit, but suddenly his eyes 
were kindled with sparkles, and he turned 
almost savagely on me— 

‘* Madam,” he demanded, ‘“‘ what is the 
price that you are paying for this 
privilege ?” 

The sharp question pinned me help- 
less. And 1 was forced to recognise that 
evasion, if still expedient, was no longer 
possible. There was that power in him 
that tore the truth out of me, even as 
at an earlier time it had torn it out of 
Mrs. Emblem. 

**T am to marry my dear friend Captain 
Grantley,” I told him coolly. 

He turned to that gentleman for a con- 
firmation. It was promptly conveyed to 
him by means of a nod and a laugh. 

“And you, Sir, a subject of your King 
and a servant of his cause?” says the 
prisoner tauntingly. 

The Captain got up, smiling through his 
teeth. 

“If, Sir,” says he, “‘you propose to 
preach a sermon on morality, I shall be 
glad to reach the Bible down.” 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble,” said the rebel 
suavely. ‘As your own conduct, Sir, 
happens to be my text, the Bible, of 
course, can contribute little to the 
occasion. Besides, Sir, my opinion of 
you as a man can be delivered in about 
half a dozen words. You are, Sir, in my 
opinion, a pretty, full-blooded blackguard, 
and I think, Sir, that for persons of your 
kidney hanging is a luxury.” 

The Captain bent his head a little 
under these carefully planted blows. But 
he remained wonderfully self-possessed 
and passionless. 

“Thank you, puppy,” he replied, making 
a scarcely noticeable step the nearer to 
his foe, ‘‘ but I think that your opinion, 
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however valuable, is not at all required. 
Therefore, puppy, I shall have to teach 
you that there are occasions when it were 
wiser to restrain it.” 

And having uttered this in an absurdly 
calm and listless fashion, the Captain shot 
his fist out quicker than the eye could 
follow it, and ere one might guess what 
had occurred, a horrid, heavy fall made 
the room quake and set the furniture 
a-rattling. Young Anthony was prone upon 
the carpet, with a faint streak of blood 
beginning to issue from his neck. 

In an instant was I bending over him, 
and crying in my anguish— 

“Oh, my dear lad, you are not hurt!” 

At first he did not speak, being partly 
dazed with the concussion of his fall, but 
before I could repeat the question, beholdf 
he was on his feet and springing at the 
Captain with the ardour of a lion. His 
enemy was wary, though, and prepared in 
every particular for this onslaught. Armed 
with his crutch, he received the charge full 
upon that weapon, with further disastrous 
consequences to the youth, who straight- 
way met the carpet for the second time. 
’Twas then that I did intervene. I ran 
between these combatants, and dared them 
on pain of unutterable penalties to ex- 
change another blow. 

“‘Confound you, Bab!” exclaimed the 
bleeding and breathless rebel. ‘‘ Con- 
found you for a spoil-sport! Why don’t 
you let me pound your gentle husband to 
a jelly!” 

“What, pound my gentle husband ? 
says I; “a pretty wife I’d be, I’m 
thinking.” 

For an instant this way of looking at 
the matter administered a check to his 
impetuosity, and by its aid I took occasion 
to beseech— 

‘My lad, if you care for your life at aii 
go while the door is opento you. Another 
blow will close it; aye, perhaps another 
word. Go, I implore you.” 

“No,” says he doggedly, “ for the finest 
woman in all England I will not go. 
Things have gone too far. Would you 
have me leave you at the mercy of this 
nice gentleman? Let me kill him first, 
and then we will talk about it.” 


” 
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He was quite cool now, and in full 
possession of the arrogant decision that 
seemed such an embellishment to his 
character. Therefore he stepped to the 
windows at the far end of the apartment, 
pulled aside the curtains, and looked into 
the night. Immediately the white moon- 
light fell upon the deeper pallor of his 
face. 

“See,” says he, turning to his enemy, 
“there’s light enough outside to settle 
our little controversy. 


” 


Swords or pistols, 
Sir ? 

‘* Boots,” says the Captain amiably; “I 
don’t fight with kick 
them.” 

“Well, Sir,” says the lad, ‘‘ my situation 
is peculiar. I am your prisoner, and at 
liberty on parole, but I ask you as a 
gentleman whether it is likely that I shall 
swallow the insults of a private person! 
What is your opinion, Madam ?” 

This was intended for diplomacy. It 
was plain that he wished me to induce the 
Captain to fight, but the risks of that 
course appeared too terrible by far for me 


boys; I usually 


to seize the opportunity. 

‘“* Save your neck first,” was my answer, 
“‘then settle your private quarrels.” 

““And you, Madam, are prepared to 
purchase my liberty with your own?” 
says he. 

“I believe so,” says I, with an air of 


high indifference. ‘‘ You foolish boy, do 
you think it matters one farthing to a 
woman whom she marries, so long as she 
is but able to marry someone? Now bea 
good lad, doff those petticoats, wipe the 
blood from your neck where the Captain’s 
ring hath scratched you, and start for the 
south without another word.” 

“No,” says he, “for that is the very 
last course I propose to take. You shall 
never sacrifice yourself for me.” 

“Sacrifice!” cries I. “La! the com- 
plimentary creature. Twill be a pleasure, 
I can promise you. Why, Captain dear, 
we are to have a right merry time together, 
are we not?” 

“Yes, a right merry time,” says the 
Captain grimly. 

“Oh, indeed,” says Mr Anthony. 
“**Ah, well, I am glad to hear you say so. 
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For 1’ll confess that I’ve had my doubts 
about it. Only I'm thinking that when 
his Majesty grows cognisant of this he 
may seek to mar the happiness of one of 
you at least.” 

** Depend upon it, Sir,” I retorted stoutly, 
‘that he will not hear of it.” 

I continued to be so insistent on his 
immediate flight, and at the same time my 
determined attitude was so well served by 
the grim passiveness of the Captain, that 
in the end compliance seemed to be the 
young rebel’s only and inevitable course. 
And, to my great relief, this was the one 
he ultimately took. 

“Well,” he exclaimed at last, 
plain that argument cannot avail.” 

“Not a little bit, Sir,” I cheerily agreed. 

“Then,” says he, “‘I’ll go and change 
these clothes, while you write those letters 
to your friends.” 

“You will find your masculine attire,” 
I said, with a sly twinkle for the Captain, 
‘up the chimney in your chamber, tied 
up inacloth. When the search was done 
we took them there from the wardrobe of 
my lord.” 

“IT am hoping that the soot has not 
penetrated ’em,” says he, making the most 
comic mouth. 

“Amen to that!” says I; ‘“‘ and now be 
off, Sir.” 

With that dismissal he left the library 
for his sleeping-chamber, whilst I, craving 
the due permission of the Captain, sat 
down at the writing-table before pen and 
paper, and set about my part of the trans- 
action. 

The best portion of an hour passed in 
the scratching of the quill with intervals 
of perilous desultory talk. I was in the 
most hateful frame of mind. Its alternate 
flutterings of hope and fear were very 
irksome. The lad seemed to be playing 
fair, and yet I knew that nothing was more 
unreasonable to expect, of a character like 
his, than that he should be content to 
leave me in the lurch, when that very 
night he had had so clear an indication 
of my feelings. And yet, I reflected, the 
shadow of the scaffold is powerful indeed. 
Poor wretch, torn betwixt the vigorous 
animal’s love of life and instincts of a 
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higher kind! I weighed the matter with 
such a singular mingling of emotions that 
I felt I should detest young Anthony if he 
left me to my fate, and yet should curse 
him for his folly if he refused his proffered 
freedom. During that hour of suspense 
the devil enjoyed himself, I think. Ten 
times I dismissed the matter by an 
energetic usage of the quill, yet ten times 
did it return upon me, with now and then 
a quiet jibe of my smiling enemy’s thrown 
in to bear it company. 

After dashing off several letters in this 
savage manner, I looked up to consult the 
timepiece. It was five minutes short of 
three o’clock of the morning, and I began 
to grow impatient’for the fugitive’s depar- 
ture. The dawn would be here all too 
and with it many perils. Each 
instant of delay was begrudged him by 
my mind’s inquietude. Soon, however, I 
heard footsteps in the hall, but the first 
feelings of relief that these occasioned 
were changed immediately into those of 
profound dismay. For there was a sound 
of voices too. A second later the door was 


soon, 


opened, and thereupon the sight that met my 
eyes nearly made me swoon. Two persons 
entered. The first was the prisoner in 
his masculine attire ; the second, sparsely 
clad in a shirt, breeches, and stockings, 


hurriedly put on, was, of all persons, 
Corporal Flickers. I can never forget the 
rage and horror I endured, while the 
Corporal, who appeared by no means 
wholly awake, crammed his knuckles into 
his eyes to rub out the remains of his 
sleep and protect them against the lamp 
glare. At first the two soldiers were too 
amazed to say a word ; I was too afflicted ; 
and the prisoner alone seemed able to 
break the oppressive silence. 

“Bab,” says he, “‘ you must forgive me 
for this, but ydu would persevere in your 
headlong folly, and I had to thwart you 
somehow. I could never have allowed you 
to pay the grievous price you had intended.” 

“What do you mean ?” I cried. ‘“ Do 
not tell me that you have delivered your- 
self voluntarily into the hands of your 
enemies ! ” 

He hung his head in silence before the 
indignation of my glance. 
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‘‘Ingrate,” I cried, ‘‘ thus to thwart and 
to betray me.” 

“The price was too great,” he said 
doggedly, but the fear in his eyes was 
unmistakable. Meantime, Corporal Flickers 
had found his tongue, and was now 
engaged in giving the peculiar history of 
the capture to his commander. 

“It’s God’s truth, Sir, that that’s the 
rebel,” he began, in a tone that implied 
that he was trying hard to set all his own 
doubts at rest upon that point. Rubbing 
his eyes with renewed vigour, he re- 
peated: “‘ Yes, Sir, that’s ’im, I’ll take 
my solemn oath. But it’s passing funny 
how I took’im. I was asleep in my room 
and a-dreamin’ of my Mary, when I feels 
a hand quite sudding like upon my arm. 
At that I cocks up my eyes and sees a 
light afore me, and a man’s figger a-bend- 
ing across my bed. Like blue blazes, Sir, 
I leaps to my feet, for I sees it is the 
rebel, and I takes ’im by ’is throat. But 
he was the most accommodatin’ rebel that 
you ever saw, for he stood quiet as a 
mouse, and says that I had done exactly 
what he had wakened me to do, for he 
was tired o’ bein’ hunted for his life, and 
would I bring him straight to you, Sir. I 
told ’im I would an’ all, and I done it 
lively, as you can see, Sir, for I only 
stayed to put my breeches and my shirt 
on. But atween you an’ me, Sir, though 
we’re all assembled here, Sir, and a-talk- 
ing as natural as ninepence, as it were, it 
won’t surprise me much, Sir, if I wakes up 
in the matter of half an hour and find that 
I’m asleep, for everything seems that out- 
rageous like that the more I thinks on it 
the less I can understand it. For what I 
asks is this: Is that the rebel that I see 
afore me, or is it ’is counterfeit presenti- 
ment? And anyhow, Sir, since that 
business o’ the woods I can’t be sure of 
*im at all, Sir, for in my opinion he’s a bit 
of a soopernatural, as it were.” 

‘“* Youare quite right, Corporal,” I inter- 
posed. ‘‘ He’s a supernatural fool.” 

All this time the chiefest actor in this 
play, the Captain, had not said a word 
beyond a little hollow praise of the 
Corporal’s sagacity and promptitude. Seen 
under the lamp, his face presented the 














most ghastly and piteous appearance. 
False to his cause, false to himself, the 
dupe of his own passion, the slave of his 
own weakness, 1 began to conceive a 
great compassion for him, and a horror of 
my own callousness. As for the rebel, now 
that his headstrong folly had robhed him 
of his last chance of escape, all hope 
became abandoned. It was as much as 
ever I could do to prevent my anger and 
sorrow mastering my spirit and giving 
way to a flood of passionate tears. All 
our strivings to end miserably thus! It 
was only the severest discipline that could 
allow me to endure it defiantly. And yet, 
though his own wilful act was to drag him 
to an ignominious death, I could but 
reverence his character the more deeply 
for its natural courage. The wretched 
fellow’s audacious strength had forged yet 
another bond about my heart. 

Presently the Captain dismissed the 
Corporal, and thereby held himself re- 
sponsible for his prisoner’s safe keeping. 

“I can also bid you good-night, Madam, 
or, rather, good-morning,” the Captain 
says. ‘‘ The day has been most arduous 
for you, and I am sure you need some 
recuperation.” 

“You are very kind,” says I. 

Knowing that all was hopeless now, and 
that neither prayers nor tears could prevail 
against the prisoner’s scruples, I decided 
to retire. 

“You will not be gone for some hours 
yet,” I said as I opened the door. 

“One of us may,” the Captain said. 

Had I been in a brighter frame of mind 
I should have perhaps heeded this mys- 
terious speech more closely, and-found in 
it a prophecy of that which followed. But 
I went dismally to bed without thinking of 
its. import. Despite the extremity of the 
hour, I found Emblem, the picture of woe, 
sitting beside the fire in my chamber. 
Her customary smiling prettiness was 
faded with weeping ; she hung her head, 
and rose on my entrance with a peculiar 
frightened air. Clasping her hands, she 
whispered— 

“They ’ve ta’en him, my lady.” 
“ And a very right thing too,” says I. 
“‘ But will they not carry him to London 
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to be hanged?” she asked, seeking for 
hope where hope was not. 

“‘T am trusting so,” says I, so cheerfully 
that my tears began to flow. 

I soon came to the conclusion that 
my mood forbade repose ; and therefore, 
instead of undressing and attempting to 
obtain a much-to-be-desired sleep, 1 dis- 
missed poor Emblem, cast a cloak round 
my shoulders, took a chair by the hearth, 
and settled there for the remainder of the 
night, to doze, to think, and to repine. 

However, this plan did not answer. It 
only induced a sickening course of medi- 
tation that was less endurable than the 
foulest nightmare. No matter what my 
posture, my agonies of mind grew unsup- 
portable, and at last I cast the cloak off 
wearily, got up, and began to pace the 
chamber. It was while I was thus wrestling 
with my pains that I heard the far silence 
of the house disturbed by the closing of 
doors below. By the weight of the sounds 
and the jangling of the chains, I presumed 
them to be those of the great hall, and as 
my window commanded the whole frontage 
of lawn and gravel sweep, I promptly 
pulled aside the curtains. Lanterns were 
twinkling immediately below, and by 
their aid and that of the clear - shining 
moon, I was able to read the identity 
of two persons issuing from the house. 
They were the Captain and his prisoner, 
walking side by side across the lawn 
in a south-westerly direction. They were 
heading for the open meadows, and 
appeared perfectly amicable and to be 
talking in low tones; but the briskness of 
their pace and their air of strung activity 
proclaimed that they had some definite 
end in view. For the moment I had not 
the remotest notion what this end could 
be, but while I stood at gaze and musing 
to discover it, a horrible idea crept into 
my brain. Surely nothing could be more 
unnatural than two sworn enemies working 
harmoniously together towards a common 
end, if that end was peace? But was it 
peace? In a convulsion of alarm I re- 


called the incidents of that hateful night, 
and amongst them was the calculated blow 
which surely the prisoner was the last man 
in the world to take with meekness. I 
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then remembered the Captain’s prophetic 
“One of us may,” and at once attached 
to it a most sinister significance. Having 
reached this dark conclusion, my first 
desire was to defeat their wicked purposes. 
I cloaked myself at once for another night 
excursion, and having done so, stole down 
the stairs as formerly, opened the great 
hall door with wondrous care, then peered 
ahead to discern the course of the receding 
lanterns. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN WHICH THE CAPTAIN'S COMEDY 
IS PLAYED. 
I could see them clearly. They were now 
some distance to the left, apparently in 
the middle of the first home meadow. 


Thither I bent my course across wet 
turf, in the piercing night, but with heed 
for nought save those baleful lanterns. 
For now I was never more convinced of 
anything than that these foes had come 
abroad to settle once for all their long 


account. By the rapidity with which I 
drew nearer to the lights, I concluded that 
their bearers had halted, probably to choose 
their battle-ground. Instinctively feeling 
this to be the case, I broke into a run. 
Clearing the lawn, leaping pell-mell across 
the grotto at its margin, and skirting the 
artificial lake, 1 emerged into the open 
field. It was so well lit by the bright 
moon, riding through white cloud, that I 
could see enough to confirm my coldest 
fears. 

The lanterns were now reposing on the 
grass, while each man stood beside his 
own, perhaps at a distance of a dozen 
paces. They seemed to be fearlessly erect, 
and absolutely resolute, and this in itself 
was enough to* prove that only death was 
likely to end their duel. Ere I had time 
to cry out, or even to overcome the first 
paralysis of the fear that held me, one of 
them, who by his breadth of figure I knew 
to be the Captain, raised his right hand 
slowly. At that, although the actual time 
of the whole affair could not have exceeded 
half a minute, such tricks can terror play 
upon us, that the entire strength appeared 
to ooze slowly from my body, as though a 
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surgeon had opened one of my vital 
arteries and was bleeding me to death by 
slow degrees. And the instant the Captain’s 
hand went up, 1 stopped through arrant 
horror and that dreadful sense of sheer 
incompetence that afflicts one in a night- 
mare. I made one attempt to scream out 
to them, but my throat seemed useless, 
and my voice resembled the feeble croak- 
ings of a frog. Before I could make 
another, there came a sound like a mastift’s 
bay, and in the most cold, convulsive 
terror I put my hands before my eyes. 
They must have been still there, 1 think, 
and my ears have turned to stone, for to 
this day I swear that I never saw the second 
and the fatal shot, and, still stranger, 
actually did not hear it. But when my 
vision cleared I thought I saw one man 
prone beside his lantern and the other 
bending over him. 

The die cast and the deed accomplished, 
my limbs resumed their proper office, and 
I was able to proceed. Fate had inter- 
vened already, the worst had happened, 
the tragedy was consummated. The actual 
fact is ever easier to support than the 
suspense of it. While I ran to the scene 
of the murder, with my heart grown too 
big for my body, and apparently bursting 
through my side, so complete was the 
illusion played by terror upon my several 
senses, that I was absolutely sure that it 
was the prisoner who was hit, that I had 
lost a lover, and that the world had lost a 
hero. 

When I arrived breathless upon the 
battle-ground the survivor was kneeling 
still beside his fallen foe, and appeared to 
be feeling at his breast. . But death ever 
wears an aspect that is wholly unmis- 
takable, and the lad fully extended on his 
face, hands straight by his side, and his 
form prone beneath the ghastly moon, told 
me all too surely that the life had gone out 
of him for ever. Without a word I also 
fell upon my knees beside the corpse, and 
took one of the dead man’s hands within 
my own. The murderer, still kneeling the 
other side the body, appeared to raise 
his face and look at me, and then he cried 
in a voice of hoarse astonishment— 

“soar” 
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I did not answer, but still nursed the 
dead man’s hand, almost without knowing 
thut I did so, such strange things does 
passion do. 

“Lady Barbara,” he said, in a voice 
quite unendurable to my ears. 

“Do not speak,” I whispered, “I can- 
not bear to hear you speak.” 

‘“‘ Lady Barbara,” he said again. 

“*God curse you!” I muttered through 
shut teeth. 

‘‘He was my enemy,” he croaked in a 
voice I could not recognise. 

**Oh, that I should have loved him!” 
I cried out wildly. ‘“‘ Why did you not 
put a bullet through this heart of mine ?” 

And then without further heed of him 
I continued to embrace the dead man’s 
hand, and knelt there with it in my 
desperate grasp, oblivious of everything 
but the dreadful still passionate agony of 
sorrow that held me. I was conscious of 
nothing, not even of the slow passing of 
the hours, not even of the cruel biting of 
the cold—nay, not even that the murderer 


’ 


had slunk from me away into the night, 
that friend of murder, and that I and my 
lover were alone. 

How long I was the victim of this 
impotence I cannot tell, but at last I grew 
aware that the dawn had touched my eyes, 
and that with it light and sanity had 


returned. Truly day is the source of 
reason. Had the pitch of night continued 
for ever, for ever I must have stayed by 
the couch of my cold lover. But broad 
day was too bright and bold and fearless 
to countenance for an instant the madness 
of grief my bereaved heart was craving to 
wreak upon itself. Therefore I rose, stiff 
and numb with my perishing wintry vigil, 
and turned my face towards the house. 
But with daylight to incite it, it was most 
strange how instantly my sleeping blood 
woke, and how soon my mind was restored 
to its fullest faculty. Once more could I 
think—yea act; while presently my eyes 
forgot the moonlight and the dead man’s 
form, and grew sensitive to detail. There 
were the pistols covered with hoar, and 
the burnt-out lanterns cold beside them. 
Scarce three paces from me was the 
murderer’s crutch, and yet more strangely 


his gold-laced hat with the King’s cockade 
upon it. Verily this was mystery. How 
he could have made off with his damaged 
knee unsupported required to be explained, 
while his discarded hat was not the less to 
be remarked. It is probable that my 
reawakened senses, rejoicing in their new 
activity, discovered a latent fascination in 
the scene. For, certain it is, that I turned 
back out of the purest curiosity to observe 
the enlightened aspect of the corpse. 

It had the uniform, the shape, the 
entire semblance of Captain Grantley! 
A fit of very violent trembling seized me at 
that sight, and for the first time in my life, 
I think, I lost the almost joyous self- 
confidence that was wont to make me the 
equal of the most infinite occasion. But 
after the first spasm of terror and surprise, 
bald daylight and the assurance of my 
natural disposition asserted themselves 
determinedly. Whatever the stress and 
agony of the night, whatever the morbid 
hysteria that had so long corrupted me, 
and the awful pangs I had undergone, I 
was certain that now I was absolute 
mistress of my mind. It was impossible 
that my vision could be distorted now; 
I was compelled to believe the evidence 
of my eyes. 

Captain Grantley was lying on his face, 
presumably with a bullet through his 
heart, for there was a blotch of black 
upon his bright military coat to indicate 
the manner of his death. I could see 
little of his countenance, yet quite enough 
of it to identify him plainly. Despite the 
slight distortion his features had under- 
gone in the throes of death, there was no 
ground for doubt that it was the Captain’s 
body that lay stone cold in the grass. 
There was his figure, his uniform, his 
powdered hair, his large, fat nose, and 
the heavy bandages around one knee to 
convince me that I had been a most 
pitiable fool. What a passionate grief 
had I lavished on a foe! And yet, poor 
wretch — poor wretch! We forgive all 


things to the dead. 


It was now that my feelings underwent 
a very wonderful revulsion. The know- 
ledge that, after all, it was our declared 
enemy who was dead, and that the man, 
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my lover, whom he had hunted so long 
and so remorselessly was alive and at 
large, reinspired me with energy and hope. 
A vision of freedom for the fugitive, and a 
consummation of that which I so ardently 
desired, took me to the house with the 
swiftness of the wind. If young Anthony 
had had the folly not to seize his chance 
of escape already, it remained for me to 
make him do so. 

When I arrived the household was astir. 
Two of the Captain’s men stood talking 
on the lawn with faces of much gravity. 
It was plain that the absence of their 
leader was already known, but judging by 
their demeanour, I thought it scarcely 
likely that they had heard the tidings of 
his end. As 1 entered the hall, my thoughts 
were wholly for the prisoner. Had he 
escaped ? Or was he retaken? Unhappily 
these questions were not unanswered long. 
Repairing straightway to the library, I 
discovered the rebel in the custody of 
Corporal Flickers and two men. He was 
seated at a table in the Captain’s chair 
with all the nonchalance so peculiar to 


him, teasing his captors, and sipping 
cherry- brandy in gentle quantities to 


reanimate his blood. There seemed a 
touch of the sublime in the calm manner 
in which he bowed to fate. 

“* Perhaps her ladyship can tell us,” says 
the Corporal, regarding my appearance 
with great eagerness. ‘‘ What’s happened 
to the Capting, Ma’am? Is it right that 
this ’ere slip o’ hell’s a-corpsed ’im ?” 

“My dear man,” says I with the most 
flattering suavity, and a pretty consider- 
able cunning also, “if you will just step 
into the home meadow, you will discover 
for yourself your commander’s desperate 
disposition.” 

“Ha, ladyship!” the Corporal answered 
with a grin, “I’m a rather oldish bird, 
you see. I’ve met your sort afore, my lady. 
You'll take care o’ the prisoner, won’t 
you, while we goes and has a look?” 

“Certainly,” says I, a thought sardonic- 
ally perhaps, “I shall be only too happy 
to take care of him.” 

“Then you won't,” says Mr. Corporal 
with a leer, ‘‘and that’s a moral. Don’t 
you think so, William ?” 
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Wiliiam thought it was. 

From this it will be seen that though 
the Corporal might be furnished with 
slightly less intelligence than his dead 
commander, he was a not the less deter- 
mined foe. 

All this time the prisoner had not 
received me with a single word. This 
was hardly to be unlooked for in the light 
of late events. But my brain was still in 
such a flutter of bewilderment regarding 
the awful passages in the meadow that at 
first it found no reason for his taciturnity, 
and was inclined to resent it deeply. 

Having broken a lance with Mr. 
Flickers, I devoted my attentions to the 
lad. 

“Well,” I bitterly began, ‘‘ you have 
made another pretty hash of things. You 
are able to defeat a gold-laced captain, and 
one whom I believe to be as skilled an 
officer as any in the service of his Majesty, 
and yet permit a twopenny Corporal to take 
you.” 

“Did you not call on God to curse 
me?” he said in a dreadful voice. 

In a flash I saw in what light he had 
viewed my egregious behaviour. Surely it 
was not to be supposed that he had 
divined that I was the victim of the 
bitterest delusion! That being the case, 
it was only possible for him to put one 
interpretation on my attitude, and that 
the most blighting to his dignity and his 
happiness. I saw that the mischief must 
be immediately repaired. 

“Corporal,” says I, “‘I must ask you 
and your men to withdraw to the other 
side the door. I have something of great 
privacy to communicate to Mr. Dare.” 

But the Corporal seemed disinclined to 
move. I understood his muttered reply to 
be to the effect that he knew his business 
thoroughly, and further, that he had 
encountered my kind before. However, 
I put such majesty in my look, and opened 
him the door with such an air, that he did 
my behests against the counsels of his 
judgment, for soldiers, of all men, cannot 
prevail against those accustomed to com- 
mand. 

In a few words, then, I calmed the riot 
in young Anthony. And when he saw 
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what had been my error, and what 
had been his own, his eyes began to 
sparkle, and the sunshine came 
his face. 

“On my soul!” he cried, “I thought 
you could not be quite the she-devil that 
you seemed.” And then with a tender 
gravity at the remembrance of his impend- 
ing doom: “ Bab, I wish I could live and 
love you. I should be a model of a 
husband, and we’d make a pretty hand- 
some pair.” 

“Well,” says I, fascinated with the 
bravery of his countenance, “I’ve the 


into 


very greatest mind to make a husband of 


you. You are the most wonderfully hand- 
some lad, and headstrong too, and that’s 
why I so encourage you.” 

‘‘T wish there was no Tyburn Tree,” 
says he, with wistfulness. 

Thereupon I gathered all my inches up. 

“Tree or no Tree,” says I, ‘‘ I am going 
to make a declaration of my policy. Day 
or night I will not cease in my endeavours. 
Only keep a stout, cheerful heart, child, 
and I will show you what devotion is. 


I’ll bully or persuade, intrigue or ruffle it, 


but what I’ll save you. I will browbeat 
the King, my lad, and pass a special law 
in Parliament, but what you shall escape 
the Tree. Now here’s my hand on that, 
and mind you do not quiver until the rope 
is interfering with your breath.” 

This was braggadocio indeed, and de- 
signed, maybe, to brace my poor spirit up 
to the high fortitude that was his own. 
And yet, God knows my ultimatum was 
sincere, and the hapless captive took it so 
to be. 

Having thus decided on our future 
course, the lad suddenly fell again to 
gravity. 

“‘T suppose you do not know,” says he, 
“‘that your friend the Captain met his end 
by murder ?” 

“Impossible,” says I; “it was a duel 
fought according to the laws; and that 
I’ll swear to, because I witnessed it. And 
furthermore, the Captain had first shot, 
and therefore the greater opportunity.” 

‘*Tt was none the less a murder, as I 
have subsequently learnt,” he says, “‘ and 
I can give you the murderer’s name.” 
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“His name is not Anthony Dare, I 
know,” I answered stoutly. 

“No, her name is my Lady Barbara 
Gossiter.” 

““What do you mean?” I demanded, 
with an anger that his brutal plainness had 
provoked. 

*“Do you see this little bullet on my 
palm ?” says he. 

** Well, what have I to do with that?” 
I asked, ‘“‘and what has that to do with 
murder ?” 

“Alas! too much,” says he. “On 
returning from the fight I had the mis- 
fortune to discover this bullet on this very 
library carpet, and I wish I could misread 
its meaning, Madam, but that I cannot 
do; and I’ll show you why I cannot. We 
settled all the details in this room ere we 
started for the field. You know, of course, 
that the fight was forced upon me by the 
intolerable conduct of the man; but you 
do not know that he insisted on us firing 
at twelve paces to make the aim more 
positive. Nor do you know that he tried 
by all means in his power to concede the 
first shot to me, and that when I refused to 
do other than allow the falling of the coin to 
dictate it, he looked to the contents of his 
loaded weapon. Certainly I never guessed 
that I was to shoot an undefended adver- 
sary, but had the thought but come into 
my mind I could certainly have found 
some premonitions. Seeing me a trifle 
pale, he begged me to be quite at my ease, 
as he knew, he said, that he should be the 
only one to fall. And further, he wrote 
this hasty note, and made me promise that 
when he perished, according to his pro- 
phecy, I would deliver this immaculately 
into your hands. And .now have I 
done so.” 

Forthwith he concluded his singular but 
solemn statement, which had evidently 
wrought upon his mind to a grave 
degree, by submitting a sealed missive 
to my care. With trembling fingers I 
tore it open, and feverishly read its 
contents. It said— 

“My dear Madam,—Looking at my sad 
case with what eyes I may, I find that I 
cannot be allowed to exist another day as 
an honourable man. I am a traitor to my 
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King, and in so being, have committed a 
crime against my own soul. Whatever his 
Majesty in his clemency may think fit to 
do, this is a fault I cannot pardon in 
myself. My dear Madam, I must beg you 
to believe that I do not advertise this to 
you that I may wound your delicacies or 
give you one solitary pang; but in the 
interests of my weak brethren I implore 
you, as an old friend, not to employ those 
marvellous advantages nature has given 
you for the advancement of your private 
purposes. It is not just, nor is it worthy 
of the innate humanity of your character. 
But I will do you at least the kindness to 
admit that even in this melancholy case of 
mine my death this morning will add yet 
another lustre to your terrible, triumphant 
name. And now, my dear Madam, permit 


me to give you a simple but cordial fare- 
well ; my comedy is played.—]. G.—Post 
scriptum: This paper is delivered into the 
care of your lover, who, by the way, is so 
proper a youth that I pray you to deal 
gently with him.—J. G.” 

I read this subtly phrased epistle with a 


burning face, and then read it for the 
second time, perhaps to discover some 
mitigation in the severity of the harsh 
indictment. But no; his death was at my 
door, and something of a cold fear crept 
into my soul. 

Presently I gave the paper to my lover, 
and told him to acquaint himself there- 
with. 

“* My lad,” says I, “I believe that I have 
slain a very admirable man.” 

Having read the dead man’s words, 
he tossed the paper from him, and 
eyed me fiercely with the most indignant 
face. 

“‘ Bab,” he said, “I hate you for this! 
His blood is most surely on your head ; 
and it would be but common justice if his 
corpse still haunts you o’ nights when 
you are a fear-ridden hag of a hundred 
winters.” 

I made no answer to his blame, for 
remorse was poisoning my heart. 

“Yes,” says he, “‘ this was a very proper 
man. But cheer up, Bab, for when all is 
claimed, I think that you are a very proper 
woman too, and I am going to forgive you 
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for your wickedness.” ‘Thereupon he rose 
briskly from his chair, came to my side, 
and kissed me right properly, with never a 
sign of ceremonial. I was in no condition 
to reprove his impudent assumption, and 
perhaps had I been, I might have found it 
scarcely possible to do so, for his behaviour 
was the most wonderful proof, I thought, 
of his magnanimity. 

‘** Now, cheer up, Bab,” he said ; ‘* but 
I wish that you damned women would 
keep your claws more regularly trimmed. 
You are just like soft, tame, pretty pussy- 
cats that go a-hunting the dear harmless 
birds. You will not keep your paws down ; 
you love to flesh ’em; and, well, if you 
slay the dear harmless creature, the dear 
harmless creature’s slain, and there’s an 
end on’t. You are sure that you did not 
mean to do it, and it’s a great pity that 
you did; and had you thought it would 
have torn it so, sure you would not 
a-done it for a golden pound. But as 
he’s dead let his end be dignified, so 
put down twopence for some masses for 
his soul!” 

“You may gibe,” said I miserably, 
‘but I would that I were not the wicked 
wretch I am!” 

And I sat there tearful and in a 
truly repentant mind, for I could not 
rid my brain of the unholy image of that 
poor, pale man stark upon the meadow 
sward. 

‘His death was prettier than ever was 
his life,” said Anthony, still musing on 
the tragic theme. “ For at least he sold 
his country.” 

“But at what cost did he cede it?” I 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘And who spurred 
him to the deed ?” 

“That is what I never will enquire,” 
says he; and the pledge accompanying 
this sweet speech was of such a gentle con- 
solation that rapture softened my keenest 
pangs. 

Until that moment I did not know 
what a tender and a faithful heart might 
do. ’Twas good to feel that a man was 
mine who could recognise my crime, and 
yet was strong enough to pardon me for 
its commission. But like the very female 
creature that I surely am, I did not pause 
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to consider then that this crime had been 
committed for the sake of the hero who 
had condoned it with such a lordly 
magnanimity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
I SUFFER GREAT ADVERSITY. 
Of our cruel parting I shall speak little. 
During the forenoon the soldiers buried 
their commander in the rude military way. 
Few were the honours that attended him, 
and perhaps fewer still the tears. But 
mine were with him, and also a remorse 
that I have never yet outlived. That he 
deserved to die, even as he did, I know; 
for the world has no room for weakness in 
a man, and, verily, this poor captain was 
the very slave of his. And yet!—was 
there not ever the great “And yet!” 
attached to this poor man’s character? 
His mind was powerful, and, better far, 
his heart was true. He would have been 
a fitting guardian for the finest woman of 
us all—a tender lover, an unswerving 


friend, wise, temperate, of the cream of 


chivalry withal. I had slain a very pretty 
man to gain my private ends—I, who, in my 
ignorance, had declared that the world held 
no men whatever ! 

At two of the clock that afternoon the 
soldiers started on their London journey 
with the prisoner in their care. The 
admonition that I gave to my young lover 
was of this nature— 

“Child, do not despair until you are 
writhing in the rope. I, Bab Gossiter, 
have sworn to save you, and you know my 
power. I will accost the King; I will 
browbeat his Justices; I will intimidate 
his Parliament rather than you shall grin 
through a halter at the dirty populace. 
Remember that I love you, and that love 
unaided can overthrow the devil. Be of 
good heart then, and continue in that 
most excellent way of yours of taking a 
quart of old ale and a solid pound of 
rump steak to your breakfast. As for your 
prayers, I would have you invariably con- 
clude ’em in this manner: ‘ And, O God, 
do you bless my dearest Bab, for she has 
sworn to deliver me from this most horrid 
prison, that she may make a right proper 
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husband of me to the end that my state 
may be exchanged to a sweeter bondage 
than this present one.’ ” 

At these words his fine eyes danced with 
a laugh which said how inflexible his 
courage was. Afterwards he mounted his 
horse and rode towards the moors in the 
society of his captors. As his form 
receded slowly among the trees, and my 
spirits ceased to be encouraged by his 
robust bearing and the jaunty waving of 
his hat, an impending cloud blotted the 
December sun and darkened the whole of 
earth. 

It was then I felt my heart sink. 
Only for a moment though, for the high 
buoyancy of its resolves was sufficient to 
support it. There was work to do, and 
work, I take it, is the true elixir, the secret 
of everlasting energy. In order to repress 
my tears, and to defeat a very natural 
tendency to suchlike female squeamish- 
ness, I began at once to prosecute the 
matter. 

The Earl, my papa, was the earliest 
victim of this fanatical determination. 
Poor Anthony had not left the place an 
hour ere I repaired to the apartment of 
his lordship. The dear, good old gentle- 
man was exactly in the posture that I had 
anticipated seeing him; to wit, he was 
propped up in cushions beside the fire, 
with divers cellarets of liquor at a little 
table ready to his hand, of which he was for 
the nonce utterly unheedful, having a nicer 
dissipation to enjoy. A handkerchief was 
spread across his face, and right lustily 
was he snoring, this being the hour of his 
post-prandial nap, a performance he under- 
took far more religiously than he ever did 
his prayers. 

“Wake up, my dear,” says I, for my 
eagerness was such that it would brook 
delay from none. Therefore I flicked 
away his lordship’s handkerchief, and with 
my little finger did tickle tenderly his 
ancient chin. 

“Go ‘way, you flies!” he grunted, 
“and damn you!” 

However, his nose being presently 
attacked, the old gentleman’s annoyance 
grew so imperative that he shook his 
face, and was just about to fall into a 
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great volubility of language, when his eyes 
came open, and the sight of me imme- 
diately curtailed it. For the politest man 
of his time was out of his chair bowing 
and apologising ere one might wink, 
expressing with his hand over his heart 
his delight at my appearance, and _ his 
sincere appreciation of the honour that a 
visit from my fair self conferred upon him. 

** And, my dearest lady,” he concluded, 
rubbing his drowsy eyes, ‘“‘if there is one 
thing you would have me perform, I shall 
esteem it a privilege to perform it, for at 
this moment you behold me quite as much 
as formerly the servant—nay the slave— 
of beauty, youth, wisdom, and wit. But 
first, dear Madam, I beseech you to accept 
a chair.” 

“Papa,” says I, plunging straight into 
the business that had brought me, ‘‘I have 
a few surprises for you. First, I think you 


are acquainted with the name of a certain 
Mr. Dare, a very arrant rebel ?” 
“‘T am,” says he, “‘ and to my sorrow.” 
“Well, my lord,” says I, “they have 
now reta’en this person, and he is bound 


for Tyburn even now.” 

“Very glad indeed to hear it,” says my 
lord, right heartily. ‘* And had this been 
the case a week ago, I should have been 
spared some shattering of sleep.” 

The old gentleman here regarded me 
with a singular twinkling keenness that 
required great sturdiness to meet. 

“Very nice of you, my lord, to cherish 
such sentiments as these towards my 
future husband,” says I, with the most 
brazen boldness. 

“Your future what!” cries out my lord, 
jumping up as though some imp had stuck 
a pin into his chair. 

*“* My future husband,” says I winningly. 

For the best part of a minute a highly 
comic silence took him. His brow was 
puckered into creases, as is the way when 
one is seeking for a jest that is concealed. 

“Ha! ha!” he cackled presently, 
“‘very good jest indeed, my dear, very 
good indeed!” 

“‘] am sure I am charmed, my lord, 
that you appreciate it,” I says, ‘“‘but I 
have my doubts whether this affair is quite 
such a jest for poor young Mr. Anthony.” 
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** Not if you marry him, I daresay,” says 
his lordship naughtily. 

“‘ Well, my lord,” says I, ‘just to be as 
brief as possible, I desire you to see his 
Majesty at once and procure my future 
husband’s pardon.” 

My lord took forth a red silk handker- 
chief and slowly wiped his wig. 

“This comes of excessive beauty in a 
daughter,” he commented. ‘“ Lord, ’tis a 
mercy to have ’em plain. My dear child, 
go and put a powder in your milk and 
sleep off this attack. Frankly, I do not 
like it. Or stay, shall I send for Paradise ? 
It were well, perhaps, an your tongue 
were instantly inspected.” 

“‘ Papa,” says I, with awful gravity, “you 
appear to forget that the first duty of a 
parent is to be obedient. I command you, 
Sir, to get you to town by to-morrow 
morning’s mail.” 

**Pon my soul and honour!” coughed 
his lordship, ‘‘ this is really-———” 

‘* My lord,” says I, ‘‘ must I repeat that 
I command you? I love young Anthony, 
and therefore am I going to marry him.” 

“He has a birth, of course ?” says this 
wriggling aristocrat. 

*“Not he,” says I; ‘‘left one night on 
the doorstep of a priory. Doubtless a 
bastard of the gutter scum. Even his 
name is not his own. Hath no more than 
threepence-halfpenny and a pair of ragged 
breeches to his fortune Hath stood in 
prison several times and adorned the 
pillory and the whipping-post on various 
occasions. In short, my lord, he is the 
sauciest rogue that ever kissed a maid 
against her inclination. And, faith, I 
believe the very raggedest!” 

**And you say you are going to marry 
him 7” 

** My lord, I have sworn to marry him.” 

“* But, my dear lady, this is really too 
preposterous. I think you had better talk 
it over with your aunt.” 

The unexpected mention of that dame 
was perilously like cold water to my 
courage. But a little fortitude overcame 
my qualms. 

‘“ No need to appeal to the family, my 
lord,” I said, with arrogance; “I don’t 
care fourpence for ’em, and never did. 
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As for the dowager, my aunt, I hate her; 
and I am indulging in great hopes that 
this miserable match will make her 
very ill.” 

‘** But, my dearest girl, I beseech you 
to condescend to a little reason.” 

““Oh, if it comes to reason, Sir,” I 
blithely reassured him, “I have sufficient 
reason to advance with which to endow 
two sciences.” 

““We’ll hear it, then, under your per- 
mission.” 

“It’s simply that I love the man, my 
lord. He’s the finest lad you ever saw; 
a person of tenacity and kindness, of 
sagacity and courage, of simplicity and 
wit. He would die for me to-morrow, 
yet he would correct me in an error, and 
have the magnanimity to forgive me for a 
crime. In short, my lord, he is the very 
husband I’ve been pining for this five- 
and-twenty years, and, my lord, let me tell 
you in confidence that this is the husband 
that I am going to marry an I must burn 
Newgate to the ground to achieve the con- 
summation. He’s as sparkling as the 
sunshine, and keen as the shrewd east 
wind.” 

‘‘ But insufficient in his pedigree,” my 
lord groaned, and it was really ridiculously 
piteous to witness his drawn white coun- 
tenance. 

“* My dearest Bab,” says he directly, and 
with a simple gentleness that was appeal- 
ing, ‘‘ pray allow me to give you a little 
counsel. I pray you for heaven’s sake 
dismiss this folly! I beg you to abstain 
from so terrible an error.” 

** Papa,” says I curtly, “‘I have a chin.” 
And out I jutted it, and dipped my fore- 
finger in the dimple in it, which dimple is 
worth about two thousand sighs a year, 
they tell me. 

“Yes,” said his lordship sadly, “ you 
haveachin. It was bequeathed to you by 
your late mamma. She was the celebrated 
lady who on one occasion did box the 
ears of the Prince of Wales. I believe 
that on one or two occasions also she 
interfered with mine. A very pearl of 
women, mind, with the beauty of an angel, 
but she could be a domestic terror if she 
chose.” 


‘“* But, my lord, I understand that if she 
so much as held her little finger up, you 
were wonderful docile and obedient!” 

“I was never guilty of the discourtesy 
of thwarting a woman in her whims.” 

“* And in your age you will not be so, I 
am certain ; else the world will say you are 
arrived at your decrepitude,” I cunningly 
replied. 

* You really think they will?” his lord- 
ship gasped. 

“1 am as certain of it as I am uncertain 
of my future state,” says I with fervour. 
‘““And if you order the chaise for twenty 
after six to-morrow, you will catch the 
nine o’clock from York with ease.” 

““*°Tis horrible cold at that unseason- 
able hour these winter mornings,” says 
the old man nervously. 

“The journey will do you more good 
than six physicians,” says I, with the 
sturdiest conviction. ‘‘And when his 
Majesty receives so old a friend tears of 
joy will fill his eyes; and when he learns 
the exceeding mercy of the errand that 
hath brought you, his compassion for you 
will be such that, ’pon my soul, I think 
he’ll weep upon yourneck. And I believe 
he'll lend us the Royal Chapel to be 
married in. And faith, my lord, what if 
he gave away the bride!” 

The dear old gentleman, who never 
could find it in his heart to deny us 
women anything, was visibly shaken by 
my ruddy eloquence and the excited 
flashing of my eyes. 

“But these winter mornings are most 
harsh towards us men of middle age,” 
says he. 

‘* My dear papa,” says I, “ your years 
sit so neatly on you that it is the height 
of affectation for you to claim the least 
infirmity. Now I will see that you 
retire at nine o’clock this evening; I will 
have your man prepare the baggage, and 
see that he puts a water-bottle in the 
chaise. Leave everything to me, my dear 
papa, and depend upon it, you shall start 
for town at twenty after six to-morrow as 
blithely as you did upon your wedding 
morning. But, Sir, there is one thing that 
you must promise me: not a word to my 
most admirable aunt. A long course of 
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theology and smelling-salts hath perverted 
the original poetry of her soul.” 

His lordship promised gallantly, but 
quite as much, I think, from a fear of 
Lady Caroline as from his natural disposi- 
tion to oblige me. Having once wrung a 
kind of tottering consent from the old, 
reluctant gentleman, I was at great pains 
to keep him to his word. I planned every- 
thing relating to his journey with the 
greatest perspicacity and promptitude, nor 
did I omit to advise his lordship of the 
fact. But I had to confess to my private 
mind that my faith was not too great in 
my ambassador, who, from age and his 
habit of indolence, might not conduct my 
cause with a liveliness that would readily 
sway his Majesty. Therefore I took a 
piece and drew up the heads of what | 
considered his behaviour ought to be in 
the presence of the King, and hoped that 
as they were so explicitly recorded he 
would duly follow them. The paper ran, 


I think, somewhat to this tenour—Obtain 
audience after his Majesty hath dined, for 
the sake of his temper’s condition—inquire 


after his health with concern—if it be 
strong, let your solicitude be quite visible ; 
if it be weak, tell him in a hearty voice 
that you never saw him looking better 
in his life, and that you never knew 
a doctor yet who was not a fool, 
providing he was not a rogue. Casually 
introduce the beauty and the amiability 
of his children; if his Majesty attempt a 
jest, laugh heartily; if he undertake a story, 
do not by any chance have heard it pre- 
viously, and encourage him with your 
applause long before it culminates; if he 
adventure a pun, flick forth your hand- 
kerchief to take away appreciative tears ; 
if he be glum, avoid theology and politics; 
if he offer snuff, accept the most moderate 
of pinches (he is a Guelph, you know), and 
be horribly careful that you do not drop a 
grain on the carpet or his breeches; be 
charmed with the rarity and the beauty of 
the box, and if it prove a present from the 
Queen, comment on the chastity of her 
taste—if you carry a better in your fob, do 
not exhibit it; tell him casually that your 
daughter Bab is devoted to him, and con- 
trive to let him know what the poets think 
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about Aer (even kings cannot withstand 
the devotion of fair women)—tell him that 
she has five pictures of him to adorn her 
chamber, then pave the way with com- 
pliments and caution for the business of 
your visit. 

I insisted on his lordship’s retiring that 
evening very early, and after a pretty 
moderate potation. Having bribed his 
man to have his master wound up and set 
in motion at an hour that astonished 
him, I retired also. The following morn- 
ing at the stroke of five I was in the hands 
of Emblem, and a little later was personally 
superintending the departure of my 
emissary. Long before my aunt appeared 
at eight o’clock I had got my lord upon 
his journey. 

You may divine with what impatience I 
awaited his return. I might be distrustful 
of his years, but regarding the considerable 
figure that he made at Court, and the 
power he wielded, I never entertained a 
doubt. Besides, he had a tact quite 
wonderful in a man, and a power of soft 
persuasion that was irresistible as a music. 
And I knew the dear good soul to be 
devoted to me, and incapable of thwarting 
my most unreasonable whims. 

An intolerable fortnight passed before 
my lord was back again. He _ had 
hardly time to doff his travelling-suit ere 
I was besieging him with my anxious 
questions. But it was very sad news he 
brought me. 

“My dear child,” he told me tenderly, 
“I wish to spare you all pain that is 
unnecessary, but I regret to say that there 
is really nothing to be done. His Majesty 
refused to see me.” 

“‘His Majesty refused to see you!” I 
cried out. His words had put a pitiful 
commotion in my heart. 

“Unhappily,” he says, “these York- 
shire irregularities of ours have by some 
means become the property of the town, 
and the whole family is in terrible dis- 
grace ; and, I might add, would have been 
in some degree of peril but for the merciful 
recovery of the rebel.” 

“Indeed,” says I inconsequently, and 
then observed a miserable silence for a 
while. 
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‘“* You see, my poor dear child,” the old 
worldling said, ‘‘one cannot hope to 
plunge one’s finger in the smoking pie of 
politics without getting that finger burned. 
I am very sorry for you, child, but I can no 
more save your friend than I can sway the 
eternal forces.” 

‘Have you seen the Parliament men, 
my lord—Walpole, Harley, and the rest ?” 

“Yes; and quite against their several 
inclinations,” he replied. ‘‘ They felt it to 
be highly indiscreet to receive one who 
was out of favour. As for lending their 
assistance, I can assure you, child, that 
they know their business better.” 

‘‘How monstrous of them!” I broke 
out; ‘‘ set of water-blooded wretches, who 
will not help their friends ! ” 

‘* Ah, but we are not their friends now ; 


we are out of favour.” The ancient 


courtier said this lightly, but I knew that 
his heart was groaning. 


He had passed 
his gay years bathed in the sunshine of 
applause and popularity; it was bitter that 
his end should be a dark night of con- 
tumely and neglect. Nothing could be 
more cruel or more wounding to this 
polished and successful man of fashion. 
Yet it amazed me to see how finely he 
took these rebuffs of fortune. His courage 
sat on him like a shining suit of mail. It 
filled my heart with tears to witness such 
cheerful bravery in the aged and the 
infirm. 

‘“* Well, papa,” says I, turning to speech 
as a remedy against the weakness that 
strove to so insidiously reduce me, “I 
have sworn to save young Anthony, and 
never yet have I proved unequal to my 
word.” 

“Tis never too late to create a pre- 
cedent,” says the Earl, “‘nor to enjoy a 
new experience. I have lived many years, 
but it is not until to-day that I have tasted 
the coldness of the world.” 
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*“I have always averred, you know,” 
says I, with misfortune spurring me to my 
customary petulance, “that these sauer- 
kraut-chewing boors from Hanover have 
no more breeding than a certain native 
beastliness that enables them to become, 
like pigs, offensive to creatures of a nicer 
mind. But, after all, wit is the superior 
of power; and if I cannot find a means 
whereby to thwart ’em, I must be con- 
tent to lose the only husband I ever can 
accept. I will start for town to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No, don’t do that,” says his lordship 
hastily; ‘‘I am sure it will be very ill- 
advised. Pray wait until this cloud is 
overblown. You are too much of a 
butterfly, my pretty lady, not to discover 
the shade exceeding cruel to endure. You 
will find London very blighting, I assure 
you.” 

But I was unheedful, and the more 
particularly when I was told that poor 
Anthony had undergone his trial already, 
and that at that hour he lay in Newgate 
under extreme sentence, which awaited 
execution on May 24. 

It was now the znd of that month. It 
will thus be seen how little time there 
was to lose. Three weeks and a day 
were left in which to procure his deliver- 
ance; not by any means too adequate 
a period in which to accomplish so 
involved a deed, even had I had the 
ghost of an idea as to the manner of its 
consummation. 

To remain at Cleeby the slave of despair 
and bitterness would certainly be fatal to 
my lover; therefore, quitting my dubious 
papa, I hied immediately to Emblem aad 
bade her pack my baggage. On the 
morrow I was speeding to the south, 
evolving as I went all sorts of mad 
schemes in my brain for the achievement 
of so desperate an end. 

(To be continued. ! 
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A QUAINT HOUSE AT BALLARAT. 


This strange house (pictured by 1 rs. Richards and Co. of Ballarat) ts owned by a retired bricklayer, who has 
been building it for the last fifteen years. The dwelling ts one mass of broken bottles, crockery, etc., which 
covers the whole of the exterior; the borders in the garden are arranged in the same manner. The house is 


visited by thousands of tourists every year. and the bricklayer receives tribute. 











THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


fiom the ti.ture by the late Sir F. B. Millais, P.R.A. 





